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Foreword 


The  School  of  Advanced  Airpower  Studies  (SAAS)  was  founded 
by  the  Air  Force  chief  of  staff  in  1990  to  make  air  strategists  of 
selected  officers  already  educated  in  air  power  theory,  doctrine,  plan¬ 
ning.  and  execution.  SAAS  achieves  this  mission  through  a  unique 
educational  process  that  blends  operational  expertise  and  scholarship 
in  an  env  ironment  which  fosters  the  creation,  evolution,  and  refine¬ 
ment  of  ideas.  This  matter  of  creating  ideas  on  air  power  is  especially 
important  because  useful  literature  on  the  subject  is  not  extensive 
Airmen  have  seldom  been  accused  of  being  thinkers,  and  even  less 
frequently  have  they  committed  their  thoughts  to  paper.  Mindful  of 
this  deficiency,  the  SAAS  curriculum  requires  a  thesis  that  grapples 
with  some  important  aspect  of  air  power  theory  or  practice  and  that 
qualifies  as  a  contribution  to  know  ledge.  This  book,  based  on  I.t  Col 
Steve  McNamara's  SAAS  thesis,  fulfills  those  objectives  admirably  . 

Air  power's  unique  llexibility.  firepower,  speed,  and  lethality  have 
always  made  it  a  highly  coveted  asset.  Land  and  sea  commanders 
reeogni/.ed  early  on  that  air  power  was  essential  to  the  successful 
completion  of  surface  operations.  Desirous  of  making  air  power  im¬ 
mediately  responsive  to  their  needs,  these  commanders  argued  that  air 
assets  should  be  decentralized  and  controlled  by  them.  Airmen,  how¬ 
ever,  pointed  out  that  air  power  could  also  carry  out  other  operations 
vital  to  the  success  of  the  overall  campaign.  Moreover,  even  when  a>r 
power  complemented  surface  forces,  its  flexibility  allowed  it  to  rap¬ 
idly  move,  mass,  and  strike  over  a  very  large  theater.  Such  llexibility 
demanded  centralized  control  of  air  assets  by  an  airman  intimately 
familiar  with  the  entire  campaign  plan.  The  debate  over  this  issue  has 
been  long  and  spirited,  but  the  airman's  point  of  view  has  slowly 
gained  the  upper  hand,  culminating  in  1981  with  the  publication  of 
formal  doctrine  calling  for  a  joint  force  air  component  commander 
(JFACC)  whose  duties  include  planning,  coordinating,  allocating,  and 
tasking  all  air  assets  within  the  joint  force.  The  JFACC  concept  has 
continued  to  evolve  since  then  and  was  validated  by  the  astounding 


success  of  air  power  under  the  leadership  of  (Jen  Charle  ,  Horner,  vs  ho 
seised  as  IF  ACC  m  the  Gulf  War  Nonetheless,  questions  remain 
over  hoss  the  .IF' ACC  should  ensure  the  most  effective  use  of  a" 
assets,  especially  at  the  tactical  lesel 

Colonel  McNamara,  a  graduate  of  the  first  SAAS  class,  addresses 
the  issue  of  the  JFACC  and  close  air  support  (CAS).  I  his  subject  is 
unusually  thorns  because  it  is  ol  such  immediate  concern  to  surface 
commanders.  When  troops  are  in  close  battle,  they  tend  to  worry  less 
about  theors  and  mote  about  bombs  on  target:  responsiveness  to  their 
immediate  needs  is  their  paramount  concern.  In  addition,  for  various 
organizational  and  doc  trial  reasons,  airmen  in  the  Army.  Navy,  and 
Marine  Corps  have  devised  distinctive  CAS  methodologies  that  are 
often  quite  different  than  those  advocated  by  the  Air  force.  In  other 
words,  problems  have  existed — not  just  between  air  and  surface  offi¬ 
cers  but  among  airmen  themselves.  Steve  has  done  an  outstanding  job 
of  explaining  these  different  perspectives  and  their  origins,  as  well  as 
the  reasons  for  their  having  become  entrenched  over  the  years. 
/’oner's  (ionium  Kiwi  is  an  important  book  about  an  impor'ani  topic: 
all  airmen  should  read  it  closclv . 


mil  UP  S  Mi  ll  fNGI  R.  Col.  1  SAI 
Dean.  School  of  Adv  anced  Airpower  Studies 
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Preface 


Should  air  power  be  controlled  by  a  single  commander,  or  should 
such  control  be  split  among  the  various  services?  Advocates  on  both 
sides  argue  that  they  favor  unity  of  command.  Yet,  one  side  must  be 
right  and  the  other  wrong — or  are  they  both  correct?  Air  Power's 
Gordian  Knot  is  my  attempt  to  answer  this  question. 

Oftentimes,  personal  experience  shades  one's  view  of  history,  so  I 
believe  I  must  admit  mine  up  front.  As  a  fighter  pilot  and  engineer.  I 
have  attained  some  expertise  in  aerial  combat,  electronic  combat,  and 
air-to-ground  attack.  Although  i  do  not  have  the  experience  of  a 
warrior  dedicated  to  close  air  support  (CAS) — a  mission  of  particular 
importance  to  my  topic— I  did  fly  CAS  for  a  year  in  the  F-4D  and 
know  both  the  frustration  and  exhilaration  of  performing  one  of  the 
most  difficult  of  air  power  tasks. 

Despite  my  Air  Force  background.  1  strove  to  be  objective  in  ex¬ 
ploring  who  should  control  our  country’s  formidable  air  power  assets. 
In  the  end.  1  found  that  much  truth  and  parochialism  are  woven 
throughout  each  service's  arguments  for  and  against  the  centralized 
control  of  air  power.  Perhaps  there  is  a  logical  solution  to  the  prob¬ 
lem.  but  the  services  feel  so  strongly  about  controlling  their  own  air 
power  assets  that  I  foresee  no  common  ground  for  agreement.  Evi¬ 
dently.  some  "Alexander  the  Great"  from  outside  the  services  will 
have  to  intercede  and  cut  air  power's  Gordian  knot. 

I  would  like  to  thank  several  people  at  the  School  of  Advanced 
Airpower  Studies.  Maxwell  AFB,  Alabama.  They  are  my  thesis  advi¬ 
sor.  Col  Phil  Meilinger.  and  the  members  of  my  thesis  panel — Maj 
Jason  Barlow.  Maj  Mark  Gunzinger.  and  Lt  Col  Mike  Ford.  Special 
thanks  are  due  my  wife,  Vikkii.  If  these  pages  contain  any  wisdom,  it 
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is  due  to  the  persistent  help  of  these  people  and  their  attempts  to  keep 
me  on  track.  4 


STEPHEN  J.  MCNAMARA 
Lt  Colonel,  USAF 
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Chapter  1 

Introduction 


In  1986  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  Publication  (JCS  Pub)  26,  Joint  Doc¬ 
trine  for  Theater  Counterair  Operations  (for  Overseas  Land  Areas). 
first  defined  the  position  of  joint  force  air  component  commander 
(JFACC).1  Having  the  concept  of  a  functional  air  component  com¬ 
mander  written  into  joint  doctrine  was  the  culmination  of  43  years  of 
effort  on  the  part  of  the  Air  Force — but  it  did  not  occur  without 
dissent.  Following  the  publication  of  JCS  Pub  26  and  the  supporting 
1986  Omnibus  Agreement,  many  people  have  selectively  interpreted 
what  the  JFACC  is  and  what  he  or  she  can  do.  Letters  from  both 
Headquarters  US  Air  Force  and  Headquarters  US  Marine  Corps  have 
eloquently  argued  in  legalistic  detail  for  and  against  the  authority  of 
the  JFACC.2  Additionally,  the  Army’s  new  concept  of  airland  opera¬ 
tions  in  Training  and  Doctrine  Command  Pamphlet  (TRADOC  Pam) 
525-5,  AirLand  Operations:  A  Concept  for  the  Evolution  of  AirLand 
Battle  for  the  Strategic  Army  of  the  1990s  and  Beyond .  envisions 
much  greater  control  over  the  “joint  battle  area,”  previously  an  exclu¬ 
sive  region  of  JFACC  direction.3  Finally,  the  Navy  remains  wary  of 
an  Air  Force  JFACC’s  ability  to  understand  the  intricacies  of  sea 
warfare  and  therefore  releases  only  “excess  sorties”  for  the  JFACC  s 
control.4 

This  study  attempts  to  explain  the  historical  background  of  each 
service’s  position  on  this  matter,  which — as  we  will  see — is  far  from 
parochial.  That  is,  the  past  experience  of  each  service  has  had  a  hand 
in  shaping  that  service’s  attitude.  At  one  extreme  is  the  Air  Force’s 
support  of  functional,  centralized  control  of  air  power,  subordinate 
only  to  the  theater  commander.  At  the  other  is  the  Marine  Corps's 
insistence  on  retaining  control  of  air  power  under  the  Marine 
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Air/Ground  Task  Force  (MAGTF)  commander  as  part  of  an  inte¬ 
grated  team.  Perhaps  an  examination  of  the  history  of  air  power  in  all 
four  services  can  help  untie  this  Gordian  knot  that  symbolizes  the 
problem  of  centralized  versus  organic  control  of  air  power. 

Accordingly,  chapters  2  and  3  cover  the  World  War  II  roots  of  each 
service’s  air  power  doctrine.5  Chapters  4  through  6  show  how  these 
doctrines  were  put  to  the  test  in  the  Korean  War,  the  Vietnam  War, 
and  the  Gulf  War  of  1991,  respectively.  Following  this  review  of  the 
extended  debate  over  centralized  control  is  the  final  chapter,  which 
consolidates  some  "truths”  from  history.  Before  undertaking  that 
review,  however,  one  must  understand  the  current  concept  of  the 
JFACC. 

The  term  joint  force  air  component  commander  was  first  defined  in 
the  draft  version  of  JCS  Pub  26  as  follows: 

The  joint  force  air  component  commander  derives  his  authority  from  the  joint 
force  commander  who  has  the  authority  to  exercise  operational  control,  assign 
missions,  direct  coordination  among  his  subordinate  commanders,  redirect 
and  organize  his  forces  to  ensure  unity  of  effort  in  the  accomplishment  of  his 
overall  mission.  The  joint  force  commander  will  normally  designate  a  joint 
force  air  component  commander.  The  joint  force  air  component  commander's 
responsibilities  will  be  assigned  by  the  joint  force  commander  (normally  these 
would  include,  but  not  be  limited  to,  planning,  coordination,  allocation  and 
tasking  based  on  the  joint  force  commander’s  apportionment  decision).  Using 
the  joint  force  commander's  guidance  and  authority,  and  in  coordination  with 
other  service  component  commanders  ...  the  joint  force  air  component 
commander  will  recommend  to  the  joint  force  commander  apportionment  of 
air  sorties  to  various  missions  or  geographic  areas.h 

Prior  to  the  release  of  JCS  Pub  26,  the  Marine  Corps  questioned 
whether  this  definition  conflicted  with  paragraph  1A.4.3,  “Special 
Considerations  for  Marine  Corps  TACAIR  [tactical  air]  in  Sustained 
Operations  Ashore,"  in  JCS  Pub  12,  Tactical  Command  and  Control 
Planning  Guidance  and  Procedures  for  Joint  Operations ,  volume  4, 
Joint  Interface  Operational  Procedures  (JIOP)f  As  a  result. 
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paragraph  1A.4.3  was  slightly  amplified  and  released  in  both  the  1986 
Omnibus  Agreement  and  the  new  JCS  Pub  26,  the  new  version 
reading  as  follows: 

The  Marne  Air  Ground  Task  Force  .  .  commander  will  retain  operational 
control  of  his  organic  air  assets.  The  primary  mission  of  the  MAGTF  air 
combat  element  is  the  support  of  the  MAGTF  ground  element.  During  joint 
operations,  the  MAGTF  air  assets  will  normally  be  in  support  of  the  MAGTF 
mission.  The  MAGTF  commander  will  make  sorties  available  to  the  Joint 
Force  Commander,  for  tasking  through  his  Air  Component  Commander,  for 
air  defense,  long-range  interdiction,  and  long-range  reconnaissance.  Sorties  in 
excess  of  MAGTF  direct  support  requirements  will  be  provided  to  the  Joint 
Force  Commander  for  tasking  through  his  Air  Component  Commander  for  the 
support  of  other  components  of  the  joint  force  or  of  the  joint  force  as  a  w  hole. 

Nothing  herein  shall  infringe  on  the  authority  of  the  theater  or  Joint  Force 
Commander,  in  the  exercise  of  operational  control,  to  assign  missions, 
redirect  efforts  (e  g.,  the  reapportionment  and/or  reallocation  of  any  MAGTF 
TACAIR  sorties  when  it  has  been  determined  by  the  Joint  Force  Commander 
that  they  are  required  for  higher  priority  missions),  and  direct  coordination 
among  his  subordinate  commanders  to  insure  unity  of  effort  in 
accomplishment  of  his  overall  mission,  or  to  maintain  integrity  of  the  force,  as 
prescribed  in  JCS  Fub  2.  Unified  Action  Armed  Forces  (UNAAF)A 

Subsequent  Marine  interpretation  focused  on  the  first  paragraph’s 
description  of  the  integrity  of  the  MAGTF0  while  the  Air  Force  em¬ 
phasized  the  second  paragraph's  explanation  of  the  joint  force 
commander’s  authority  to  redirect  efforts.10  The  disagreement  be¬ 
tween  the  two  interpretations  meant  that  there  was  (and  still  is)  no  de 
facto  agreement  between  the  Air  Force  and  the  Marines  on  the 
JFACC. 

Fueling  this  controversy  is  the  Army’s  concept  of  airland  opera¬ 
tions  and  the  Navy’s  distrust  of  an  air  commander  without  sea 
experience,  as  mentioned  earlier.  The  resultant  challenge  to  the 
JFACC’s  legitimacy  and  span  of  control  has  curtailed  the  writing  of 
joint  doctrine  that  could  provide  the  details  of  JFACC  procedures." 
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Despite  the  recent  performance  of  the  JFACC  in  Operation  Desert 
Stcim,  some  services  harbor  considerable  doubt  over  the  JF.aC'C  \ 
place  in  the  control  of  air  power. 


Notes 


1  JCS  Pub  26,  Joint  Doctrine  for  Theater  Counterair  Operations  (for  Oversea* 
Land  Areas),  1  April  1986,  HI-4. 

2.  Gen  P.  X.  Kelley,  commandant  of  the  Marine  Corps,  to  all  general  officers,  all 
commanding  officers,  all  officers  in  charge.  White  Letter  no.  4-86.  subject:  1986 
Omnibus  Agreement  for  Command  and  Control  of  Marine  Tacair  Sustained  Opera¬ 
tions  Ashore.  1 8  March  1986;  Brig  Gen  Thomas  E.  Eggers.  deputy  director  of  plans. 
Headquarters  USAF,  to  distribution,  letter,  subject:  Joint  Force  Air  Component 
Commander,  5  May  1988;  and  Maj  Gen  M.  P.  Sullivan,  deputy  commander  for  war 
fighting,  for  commanding  general,  Marine  Corps  Combat  Development  Command, 
to  distribution  special,  letter,  subject:  The  Joint  Force  Air  Component  Commander 
and  Command  and  Control  of  Marine  Air/Ground  Task  Force,  9  March  1989 

3.  TRADOC  Pam  525-5,  AirLand  Operations:  A  Concept  for  the  Evolution  of 
Airland  Battle  for  the  Strategic  Army  of  the  1990s  and  Beyond,  1  August  1991 .  II. 

4.  Maj  Gen  J.  J.  Sheenan,  director  for  plans  and  policy.  US  Atlantic  Command, 
to  US  Atlantic  Command,  letter,  subject:  Joint  Force  Air  Component  Commander. 
19  February  1992,  5. 

5.  The  history  of  the  centralized  control  of  US  air  power  probably  should  start 
with  Col  William  ("Billy")  Mitchell’s  coordination  of  almost  1,500  planes  in  the 
Battle  of  Saint-Mihiel  (France)  during  World  War  I.  Air  and  balloon  units  were 
directly  assigned  to  divisions  and  corps  and  flew  missions  very  similar  to  those 
flown  later  by  the  air  support  commands  of  the  1940s.  However,  any  service 
lessons  from  World  War  1  were  overtaken  by  !930s  technology  and  by  World  War 
II  itself.  Thus,  World  War  11  seems  the  best  place  to  start  reviewing  the  roots  of  the 
doctrine  of  centralized  control. 

6.  This  definition  was  first  released  in  JCS  Pub  26;  later,  it  was  incorporated  in 
the  1987  edition  of  JCS  Pub  1  (now  Joint  Pub  1-02).  The  current  definition  is 
identical  except  for  the  removal  of  the  gender-specific  his.  Joint  Pub  1-02,  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Defense  Dictionary  of  Military  and  Associated  Terms.  25  March  1994, 
201-2. 

7.  JCS  Pub  12,  Tactical  Command  and  Control  Planning  Guidance  and  Proce¬ 
dures  for  Joint  Operations,  vol.  4,  Joint  Interface  Operational  Procedures  (JIOP).  1 
August  1981, 1-4. 

8.  This  is  the  original  text  of  JCS  SM- 142-86,  Policy  for  Command  and  Control 
of  USMC  TACAIR  in  Sustained  Operations  Ashore,  5  March  1986.  The  agreement 
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v.  as  first  published  in  JCS  Pub  26,  III-4,  5.  The  only  difference  between  paragraph 
IA.4.3  of  JCS  Pub  12,  vol.  4,  and  the  wording  in  the  1986  Omnibus  Agreement  is 
the  addition  of  the  parenthetical  statement  following  the  words  redirect  efforts  in  the 
text  of  the  Omnibus  Agreement. 

9.  Sullivan  letter,  1 

10.  Eggers  letter.  1 , 

11  See  appendix  E,  “Service  Differences  of  Opinion,”  in  JOS  Test  Pub  3-0. 
Doctrine  for  Unified  and  Joint  Operations.  1  I  December  1990,  E-l,  2. 
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Evolution  of  Indivisible  Air 
Power  in  World  War  II 

As  the  United  States  prepared  for  Operation  Torch — landings  on 
the  Atlantic  and  Mediterranean  coasts  of  North  Africa  (fig.  1)- — and 
its  entry  into  the  European  war,  US  air  forces  were  split  into  an 
Army-controlled  element  and  an  Army  Air  Forces  (AAF)  element. 
However,  by  the  end  of  the  North  African  campaign,  control  of  all  air 
power  had  been  centralized  under  an  air  commander.  This  reversal 
occurred  in  a  mere  four  months,  partly  because  of  the  failure  of  Army 
commanders  to  use  their  air  power  ''correctly"  and  partly  because  of 
the  influence  of  Great  Britain  on  its  rookie  ally.1  The  result  of  this 
doctrinal  reversal  was  the  publication  in  1943  of  War  Department 
Field  Manual  (FM)  100-20,  Command  and  Employment  of  Air  Power. 
which  superceded  Army  regulations  on  air  power  and  became  the 
basis  for  American  tactical  operations  in  Europe  for  the  remainder  of 
the  war.3 

Although  the  North  African  campaign  is  an  old  example,  it  is  the 
only  one  that  illustrates  the  operation  of  US  air  forces  without  air 
superiority.3  FM  100-20,  the  document  that  emerged  from  that  cam¬ 
paign  experience,  is  the  Magna  Carta  of  American  air  power  and  the 
basis  for  today’s  Air  Force  Manual  (AFM)  1-1,  Basic  Aerospace 
Doctrine  of  the  United  States  Air  Forcef  To  comprehend  the  AAF 
experience  in  North  Africa  is  to  understand  the  AAF’s  drive  for  inde¬ 
pendence,  the  necessity  for  centralized  control  of  air  forces,  and  the 
preeminence  of  air  superiority.  However,  FM  100-20  was  not  solely  a 
product  of  American  thought;  the  British  had  already  addressed  the 
relevant  problems  in  detail  and  used  their  experience  to  influence  US 
commanders. 
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The  Western  Desert  Campaign 

The  British  had  fought  the  Italians  and — later — the  Germans  in 
Libya  and  Egypt  since  September  1940.  As  a  result,  the  Royal  Air 
Force  (RAF)  and  the  British  army  had  two  years  of  experience  in 
combat  cooperation  as  they  fought  their  seesaw  desert  battle.  By  No¬ 
vember  1942  the  RAF  and  British  army  had  built  a  model  of  theater 
air  doctrine  which  the  Americans  turned  to  in  January  1943.  This 
spirit  of  cooperation  was  not  present  in  the  beginning,  however. 

Dissatisfaction  with  Royal  Air  Force  Support 

Several  reasons  account  for  the  RAF's  ineffectiveness  during  its 
initial  desert  battles.  Defense  of  the  homeland  was  the  RAF’s  first 
priority  as  the  Battle  of  Britain  raged  on.  a  situation  which  effectively 
deprived  the  small,  obsolete  Western  Desert  Air  Force  (WDAF)  of 
reinforcements.5  Furthermore,  the  fact  that  RAF  doctrine  ignored 
ground  support  in  favor  of  strategic  bombing  produced  a  doctrineless 
tactical  air  force  that  still  searched  for  an  adequate  ground-attack 
aircraft.6  Additionally,  the  RAF’s  performance  in  the  Battle  of  France 
earned  it  a  black  eye  for  poor  support  of  the  British  army.'  For  these 
reasons.  Prime  Minister  Winston  Churchill  put  tremendous  pressure 
on  the  two  services  to  work  together  in  the  desert. 

In  England,  the  RAF  was  dominated  by  Bomber  Command  and 
Fighter  Command,  both  of  which  saw  direct  ground  support  of  the 
expeditionary  British  army  as  a  diversion  of  air  power.  Relenting  to 
army  pressure,  the  RAF  created  the  Army  Cooperation  Command 
(ACC);S  nevertheless.  Gen  Sir  Alan  Brooke  insisted  that  the  ACC  be 
controlled  by  the  army.  Because  of  the  continued  obstinacy  of  the 
RAF.  Churchill  supported  Brooke’s  demand. y  The  final  straw  was  the 
failure  of  the  British  offensive  to  relieve  Tobruk  in  1941,  which  was 
attributed — at  least  in  part — to  inadequate  air  support.10 

RAF  Mends  Its  Ways  in  Egypt 

Under  considerable  pressure  to  cooperate  with  the  army  and  not 
wanting  to  lose  part  of  its  forces  to  a  rival  service,  the  RAF  earnestly 
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set  out  to  do  better  in  the  desert.  Air  Chief  Marshal  Sir  Arthui  W. 
Tedder  brought  in  Air  Marshal  Sir  Arthur  Coningham  to  make  a  seri¬ 
ous  attempt  to  work  with  the  army. 11  Drawing  on  his  experience  in 
World  War  I  and  his  personal  magnetism.  Coningham  set  up  liaisons 
at  all  levels  and  collocated  WDAF  headquarters  with  Eighth  Army 
headquarters.12  The  new  liaison  system  and  Coningham's  offensive 
use  of  the  small  WDAF  in  concentrated  formations  began  to  show 
results  in  early  1942.  During  the  retreat  from  Tobruk,  the  Battle  of 
Alarn  Haifa.1 4  and  the  breakout  from  El  Alamein,  the  ground  forces 
could  see  that  the  WDAF  had  a  decisive  effect  in  battle.14 

Initially,  however,  this  transformation  in  air-ground  cooperation 
was  one-sided.  Gen  Sir  Claude  Auchinleck.  the  theater  commander  in 
1941-42.  and  his  field  commanders  did  not  reciprocate,  eventually 
reestablishing  separate  headquarters1'  and  failing  to  advise  Air  Mar¬ 
shal  Coningham  of  ground  movements.16  Only  when  they  were 
relieved  by  theater  commander  Gen  Sir  Harold  R.  L.  G.  Alexander 
and  Eighth  Army  commander  Gen  Sir  Bernard  Law  Montgomery  did 
the  ground  and  air  forces  become  tightly  cooperative.  Still,  achieving 
this  cooperation  required  reinforcement  from  General  Alexander  and 
support  from  Prime  Minister  Churchill.  Alexander  simply  refused  to 
referee  between  General  Montgomery  and  Air  Marshal  Coningham. 
insisting  they  work  things  out  as  coequals.1' 

Air  Power  Lessons  Learned  in  the  Western  Desert 

Because  of  his  success  in  the  Western  Desert.  General  Montgomery 
became  a  staunch  supporter  of  Air  Marshal  Coningham's  system — so 
much  so  that  he  published  Coningham's  air  power  lessons  in  a  direc¬ 
tive  to  his  troops: 

6  The  greatest  asset  of  air  power  is  i*1  flexibility,  and  this  enables  it  to  be 
sw  itched  quickly  from  one  objective  to  another  in  the  theatre  of  operations.  So 
long  as  this  is  realized,  then  the  whole  weight  of  the  available  air  power  can 
be  used  in  selected  areas  in  turn:  this  concentrated  use  of  the  air  striking  force 
is  a  battle  winning  factor  of  the  first  importance. 

7  It  follows  that  control  of  the  available  air  power  must  be  centralized,  and 
command  must  be  exercised  through  R  A  F.  channels.  Nothing  could  be  more 
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fatal  to  successful  results  than  to  dissipate  the  air  resources  into  small  packets 
placed  under  command  of  army  formation  commanders,  with  each  packet 
working  on  its  own  plan.  The  soldier  must  not  expect,  or  wish,  to  exercise 
direct  command  over  air  striking  forces. 

S  The  commander  of  an  army  in  the  field  should  have  an  Air  HQ.  with  hint, 
xx hich  will  have  direct  control,  and  command,  or  such  squadrons  as  may  he 
allotted  for  operations  in  support  of  his  army  Such  air  resources  will  be  in 
support  of  his  army,  and  not  under  his  command.  But  through  this  Air  II  Q 
the  artm  commander  can  obtain  the  support  of  the  whole  air  striking  force  in 
the  theatre  of  operations,  because  of  the  flexibility  ol  air  power 

u,  Once  this  flexibility  is  destroyed,  or  is  negatived  in  tiny  way.  then  the 
successful  outcome  of  the  battle  becomes  endangered.  And  this  will  happen  if 
the  soldier  attempts  to  exercise  direct  command  over  air  striking  forces.  Such 
direct  command,  xxith  resulting  dispersion  of  air  effort,  is  in  fact,  quite 
unnecessary .  we  have  now  evolved,  and  it  exists  in  the  Kiglith  Army,  a  system 
xx Inch  enables  the  Arms  to  obtain  the  fullest  air  support  whenever  and 
wherever  necessary  All  that  i'  required  is  that  the  two  staffs,  army  and  air. 
should  work  together  at  the  same  HQ.  in  complete  harmony  and  with 
complete  mutual  understanding  and  confidence.’'' 


Impact  of  British  Experience 
on  the  Forces  of  Operation  Torch 

The  British  experience  in  the  Western  Desert  eventually  affected 
the  forces  of  Operation  Torch  tn  two  ways.  First.  Air  Marshal  Coning- 
ham  enforced  his  system  when  he  became  commander  of  all  British 
and  American  tactical  air  forces.  Second — and  almost  as  important — 
General  Montgomery  enthusiastically  endorsed  this  doctrine.  These 
factors  would  later  outweigh  any  objections  from  the  commanders  of 
Operation  Torch  For  now.  however.  Prime  Minister  Churchill  and  the 
Western  Desert  Force  knew  they  had  found  a  successful  solution — 
perhaps  not  the  only  one  but  at  least  one  that  worked. 14 

North  Africa:  Operation  Torch 

The  forces  of  Operation  Torch,  both  in  England  and  those  sailing 
from  the  United  States,  were  not  initially  influenced  by  the  British 
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experience  in  the  Western  Desert.20  Consequently,  they  entered  North 
Africa  with  their  air  forces  divided  according  to  the  American  and 
British  doctrine  described  earlier.21  Operation  Torch  would  test 
whether  assigning  tactical  air  power  to  army  commanders  could  also 
work. 

Army  Air  Forces  Doctrine 

US  Army  air  forces  were  split  into  three  components,  one  of  uhich 
was  assigned  to  the  Army  for  direct  support.22  Thus,  an  air  com¬ 
mander  controlled  an  air  force’s  bomber  and  fighter  commands,  and 
the  Army  ground  commander  controlled  the  Air  Support  Command 
(ASC),  which  was  tasked  to  support  ground  forces.23  Despite  being 
split,  all  three  air  forces  would  work  together  to  meet  theater  needs. 24 
Following  this  doctrine,  the  AAF’s  Twelfth  Air  Force  was  created  to 
support  American  landings  during  Operation  Torch.25  However,  be¬ 
cause  the  landing  sites  were  widely  dispersed,  XII  ASC  was  split 
from  Twelfth  Air  Force  to  support  the  Morocco  landing  while  XII 
Bomber  Command  and  XII  Fighter  Command  landed  at  Oran.  Algeria 
(fig.  2). 20  These  commands  had  a  cross  section  of  aircraft  to  balance 
them  with  bomber  and  fighter  forces.  Further,  each  task  force  com¬ 
mander  controlled  the  air  forces  supporting  his  landing.  Eventually,  as 
Fifth  Army  merged  invasion  forces  in  North  Africa,  Twelfth  Air  Fotce 
was  also  expected  to  merge  and  support  the  entire  Fifth  Army.27  Un¬ 
fortunately,  this  geographical  split  for  amphibious  invasion  reinforced 
II  Corps’s  belief  that  it  owned  Twelfth  Air  Force  ASC  for  the  duration 
of  North  African  operations. 2H 

British  Army  and  RAF  Doctrine  for  Operation  Torch 

As  mentioned  earlier,  the  British  army  in  England  did  not  adopt  the 
Western  Desert  model  because  that  army  was  still  adamant  about 
controlling  its  air  power  and  because  the  Western  Desert  model  did 
not  fit  the  American  force  organization. 2tf  Furthermore,  the  Western 
Desert  influence  did  not  become  dominant  until  after  the  successful 
El  Alamein  breakout  (on  5  November  1942),  which  occurred  after  the 
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forces  for  Operation  Torch  were  already  at  sea  (landing  on  8  Novem¬ 
ber  1942).  Thus — like  their  American  counterparts — British  forces  in 
Operation  Torch  directly  attached  their  Eastern  Air  Command  to  the 
ground  commander  of  British  First  Army.30 

Problems  in  Northwest  Africa 

Despite  the  initial  success  of  the  invasion  forces,  they  were  driven 
back  once  the  Germans  landed  fresh  troops  and  air  reinforcements  in 
previously  unoccupied  Tunisia.31  Meanwhile,  General  Montgomery's 
Eighth  Army  was  still  pushing  the  Afrika  Korps  into  headlong  retreat 
across  Libya.  Performance  comparisons  between  the  American  and 
British  armies  cast  doubt  on  the  ability  of  the  Operation  Torch  forces, 
especially  the  Americans,  to  defeat  the  Germans.  Although  the  main 
causes  for  the  poor  performance  of  American  II  Corps  were  green 
troops  and  commanders,  stretched  supply  lines,  and  difficult  terrain.32 
critics  also  pointed  to  Twelfth  Air  Force’s  support  of  II  Corps.33 

Air  power  in  Operation  Torch  certainly  had  its  share  of  problems. 
The  Luftwaffe  gained  air  superiority  over  Tunisia  despite  being  out¬ 
numbered  and  despite  having  previously  lost  the  i'r  advantage  to  the 
British  in  the  Western  Desert  campaign.34  The  Allied  strategic  bomb¬ 
ing  campaign  against  Tunisian  ports  only  slowed  the  German  troop 
buildup  in  a  logistics  race  that  the  Allies  lost.  Furthermore,  US  Army 
commanders  complained  of  Luftwaffe  attacks  on  their  troops  and  of 
poor  AAF  support,  despite  the  fact  that  US  air  forces  dedicated  most 
of  their  XII  ASC  units  to  umbrella  air  defense  and  close  air  support 
(CAS).35  Further,  air  support  of  French  forces  between  the  British  and 
American  armies  was  geographically  split.  Consequently,  French  re¬ 
quests  for  air  support  across  this  boundary  were  usually  denied  by 
adjacent  British  and  American  corps  commanders.36 

Organizational  problems  prevented  the  situation  from  getting  bet¬ 
ter.  Throughout  Operation  Torch,  Lt  Gen  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower  was 
concerned  that  Spanish  Morocco  and  Spain  might  drop  their  neutral¬ 
ity  and  side  with  Germany,  creating  a  rear  threat  to  the  Allies  in 
Tunisia.  Hence,  Fifth  Army  remained  in  the  rear  to  guard  against  this 
possibility.  Accordingly,  Maj  Gen  J.  H.  Doolittle  organized  Twelfth 
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Air  Force  into  multiple  composite  commands  for  each  vast  African 
district  to  support  possible  air  action  against  both  Spain  and  Tunisia.37 
Additional  tasking  to  protect  Mediterranean  shipping  further  dis¬ 
persed  Twelfth  Air  Force,  limiting  its  impact  on  the  Tunisian  front.38 

Reorganization  of  Mediterranean  Air  Command 

In  response  to  these  problems  and  in  anticipation  of  the 
Casablanca-directed  theater  reorganization  (discussed  below)  in  Janu¬ 
ary'  1943,  General  Eisenhower  ordered  the  first  of  two  reorganizations 
of  the  Allied  air  forces.  Creation  of  the  Allied  Air  Support  Command 
(AASC)  centralized  the  command  of  all  tactical  air  power  in  North¬ 
west  Africa  under  Brig  Gen  Lawrence  S.  Kuter.39  An  interim  fix,  the 
creation  of  AASC  still  did  not  solve  the  problem  of  poor  cooperation 
between  the  Army  and  the  AAF.  Service  liaison  at  all  levels  was 
weak,  with  II  Corps  and  XII  ASC  setting  one  of  the  worst  examples 
by  not  even  collocating  headquarters.  Furthermore,  the  Free  French 
were  still  denied  air  support.40  Despite  XII  ASC’s  new  organizational 
independence,  the  II  Corps  commander  (a  three-star  general)  would 
usually  intimidate  the  XII  ASC  commander  (a  colonel)  into  fulfilling 
II  Corps  requirements  first.41  Yet,  even  with  dedicated  air  power.  CAS 
remained  ineffective,  and  American  troops  complained  of  constant 
strafing  and  of  Luftwaffe  air  superiority.42 

Thus,  as  the  Germans  began  their  delaying  offensive  in  Tunisia.43 
tactical  air  power  for  Operation  Torch  was  already  under  functional 
centralized  control,  at  least  in  name.44  It  was  in  this  climate  that  the 
battle  for  Kasscrine  Pass  (14-22  February  1943)  took  place.43  The  top 
Allied  commanders  were  still  looking  fora  better  solution. 

Theater  Reorganization 

As  the  three  Allied  field  armies  squeezed  the  German  Fifth  Army 
and  Afrika  Korps  into  Tunisia,  President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  and 
Prime  Minister  Churchill  met  in  Casablanca,  Morocco,  on  14  January 
1943  and  agreed  to  create  a  combined  Mediterranean  command  to 
improve  coordination.40  The  resultant  command  organization  crossed 
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national  lines  and  was  heavily  weighted  toward  the  battlewise  British, 
although  it  granted  overall  command  to  the  Americans  (fig.  3).  As  of 
18  February  1943,  General  Eisenhower  assumed  overall  theater  com¬ 
mand  of  the  British  Western  Desert  Force  as  well  as  Operation  Torch 
forces.  Command  of  the  Tunisian  land  component  was  tasked  to  Gen¬ 
eral  Alexander  as  commanding  general,  18th  Army  Group,  which 
consisted  of  three  armies:  British  First  Army  (including  French 
forces)  under  Lt  Gen  Kenneth  Anderson,  the  US  II  Corps  under  the 
newly  arrived  Lt  Gen  George  S.  Patton,  Jr.,  and  the  British  Eighth 
Army  under  General  Montgomery. 

For  the  air  forces,  Air  Marshal  Tedder  added  control  of  all  British 
and  American  air  forces  in  Northwest  Africa  to  his  Mediterranean  Air 
Command.  Under  him,  Lt  Gen  Carl  W.  Spaatz  became  the  com¬ 
mander  of  the  Northwest  African  Air  Forces  (NAAF).  Under  General 
Spaatz,  the  Allies  were  functionally  split  into  six  organizations,  with 
the  Northwest  African  Strategic  Air  Force  (NASAF)  commanded  by 
General  Doolittle  and  the  Northwest  African  Tactical  Air  Force 
(NATAF)  commanded  by  Air  Marshal  Coningham.47 

Western  Desert  Doctrine  Takes  Hold 

This  reorganization  completed  the  centralization  of  tactical  air 
forces  by  placing  the  Western  Desert  Air  Force  and  General  Kuter’s 
AASC  under  the  new  NATAF  commander.  Air  Marshal  Coningham.48 
Although  this  centralization  was  important,  the  arrival  of  Coningham 
to  enforce  Western  Desert  doctrine  was  the  real  turning  point  in  the 
Tunisian  air  battle.49 

Air  Marshal  Coningham  brought  with  him  two  beliefs  that  signifi¬ 
cantly  altered  NATAF’s  impact  on  the  Tunisian  battle.  Most  important 
was  his  belief  in  the  importance  of  air  superiority:  “As  a  result  of 
success  in  this  air  fighting,  our  land  forces  will  be  enabled  to  operate 
virtually  unhindered  by  enemy  air  attack  and  our  air  forces  be  given 
increased  freedom  to  assist  in  the  actual  battle  area  and  in  attacks 
against  objectives  in  the  rear.”50  This  belief  was  a  radical  departure 
from  AAF  and  RAF  doctrine  in  England,  where  Allied  air  forces 
chose  not  to  seek  air  superiority  but  to  use  strategic  bombers  to  cause 
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Germany’s  collapse  by  destroying  targets  vital  to  the  German  econ¬ 
omy.51  Early  operations  by  Twelfth  Air  Force  also  attempted  to  bomb 
German  port.,  in  Tunisia  without  first  attaining  command  of  the  ait.'2 
Upon  taking  command  of  NATAF,  Air  Marshal  Coningham  immedi¬ 
ately  stopped  defensive  umbrella  air  patrols53  and  redirected  aviation 
into  offensive  operations  against  Luftwaffe  airfields,  claiming  that 
“an  air  force  on  the  offensive  automatically  protected  the  ground 
forces.”54 

Second,  Air  Marshal  Coningham  insisted  on  the  use  of  all  air 
forces  en  masse  against  any  point  in-theater.  He  pushed  air  units  into 
temporary  base  transfers  to  mass  fighter  air  power,  improved  logis¬ 
tics,  and  centrally  coordinated  air  campaign  plans  with  General 
Doolittle’s  NASAF.55  Probably  the  most  effective  use  of  air  power  by 
Coningham  was  the  massing  of  all  theater  air  forces  to  support  Gen¬ 
eral  Montgomery’s  breakout  from  the  Mareth  Line.  Field  Marshal 
Albert  Kesselring  noted  that  the  Allies'  concentrated  use  of  theater  air 
power  was  decisive.56 

Unfortunately,  Air  Marshal  Coningham’s  enforcement  of  the  Brit¬ 
ish  air  priority  system  left  little  air  power  for  dedicated  CAS.57 
Consequently,  the  ground  forces  bitterly  complained  about  lack  of  air 
support  for  the  rest  of  the  Tunisia  campaign.58  Coningham  resisted 
pressure  by  army  commanders  and  enjoyed  considerable  support 
from  Alexander  and  Montgomery.59  Although  Anderson  and  Patton 
objected  to  Coningham’s  methods  and  priorities,  they  were  stymied 
by  Eisenhower’s  desire  to  keep  peace  in  the  alliance.60 

In  essence,  the  old  British  Western  Desert  Force  (Air  Marshal  Ted¬ 
der,  General  Alexander,  and  Air  Marshal  Coningham)  touted  their 
system  of  centralized  control  as  the  solution  to  the  Allies'  problems  in 
Northwest  Africa.  Their  solution  was  rapidly  accepted  for  two  rea¬ 
sons:  first,  the  system  was  successfully  employed  in  General 
Montgomery’s  Eighth  Army;  second — and  more  importantly— an¬ 
tagonists  had  nowhere  to  turn.  Both  Prime  Minister  Churchill  and 
General  Eisenhower  strongly  supported  the  successful  Western  Desert 
model. 

After  both  Air  Marshal  Coningham’s  NATAF  and  General  Doolit¬ 
tle’s  NASAF  coordinated  a  persistent  offensive  air  campaign,61  the 
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Luftwaffe  quickly  lost  control  of  Tunisia  and  retreated  to  Sicily  in 
April  1943.62  Except  for  the  landing  in  Salerno,  the  Allies  never  again 
lost  local  aii  superiority  in  Europe. 

Field  Manual  100-20 

The  AAF  quickly  capitalized  on  its  combat  experience  in  North 
Africa  by  publishing  FM  100-20  in  July  1943.  Although  this  manual 
was  supported  by  General  Eisenhower,  Prime  Minister  Churchill,  and 
signed  by  Gen  George  C.  Marshall — the  US  Army  chief  of  staff — it 
was  never  coordinated  through  Lt  Gen  Lesley  J.  McNair  and  his 
Army  Ground  Forces  staff  back  in  Washington.  However,  debate  was 
not  necessary:  “The  dramatic  improvement  in  the  performance  of 
Allied  arms  after  18  February  had  impressed  the  War  Department 
more  effectively  than  any  argument.'’63  FM  100-20  accurately  re¬ 
flected  lessons  in  American  and  British  air  power  from  the  Tunisian 
campaign.64  FM  100-20  superceded  all  conflicting  Army  regulations 
such  as  FM  31-35,  Aviation  in  Support  of  Ground  Forces ,  9  April 
1942,  which  governed  tactical  air  support.  The  new  doctrine  stood  for 
the  remainder  of  World  War  II;  its  statements  about  command  and 
employment  are  as  follows: 

1 .  Relationship  of  Forces — Land  power  and  air  power  are  co-equal  and 
interdependeni  forces:  neither  is  an  auxiliary  of  the  other. 

2.  Doctrine  of  Employment — The  gaining  of  air  superiority  is  ihe  first 
requirement  for  the  success  of  any  major  land  operation.  Air  forces  may  be 
properly  and  profitably  employed  against  enemy  sea  power,  land  power,  and 
air  power.  However,  land  forces  operating  without  air  superiority  must  take 
such  extensive  security  measures  against  hostile  air  attack  that  their  mobility 
and  ability  to  defeat  the  enemy  land  forces  are  greatly  reduced.  Therefore,  air 
forces  must  be  employed  primarily  against  the  enemy's  air  forces  until  air 
superiority  is  obtained.  In  this  way  only  can  destructive  and  demoralizing  air 
attacks  against  land  forces  be  minimized  and  the  inherent  mobility  of  modem 
land  and  air  forces  be  exploited  to  the  fullest. 

3.  Command  of  Air  Power — The  inherent  flexibility  of  air  power  is  its 
greatest  asset  This  flexibility  makes  it  possible  to  employ  the  whole  weight  of 
the  available  air  power  against  selected  areas  in  turn;  such  concentrated  use  of 
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the  air  striking  force  is  a  battle  winning  factor  of  the  first  importance.  Control 
of  available  air  power  must  be  centralized  and  command  must  be  exercised 
through  the  air  force  commander  if  this  inherent  flexibility  and  ability  to 
deliver  a  decisive  blow  are  to  be  fully  exploited.  Therefore,  the  command  of 
air  and  ground  forces  in  a  theater  of  operations  will  be  vested  in  the  superior 
commanuer  charged  with  the  actual  conduct  of  operations  in  the  theater,  who 
will  exercise  command  of  air  forces  through  the  air  force  commander  and 
command  of  ground  forces  through  the  ground  force  commander.  The 
superior  commander  will  not  attach  army  air  forces  to  units  of  the  ground 
forces  under  his  command  except  when  such  ground  force  units  are  operating 
independently  or  are  isolated  by  distance  or  lack  of  communication.65 

Later,  the  manual  explained  tactical  mission  priority: 

16.  Missions — a.  The  mission  of  the  tactical  air  force  consists  of  three  phases 
of  operations  in  the  following  order  of  priority: 

(1)  First  priority — To  gain  the  necessary  deg-ee  of  air  superiority.  This  will 
be  accomplished  by  attacks  against  aircraft  in  the  air  and  on  the  ground,  and 
against  those  enemy  installations  which  he  requires  for  the  application  of  air 
power. 

(2)  Second  priority — To  prevent  the  movement  of  hostile  troops  and  supplies 
into  the  theater  of  operations  or  within  the  theater. 

(3)  Third  priority — To  participate  in  a  combined  effort  of  the  air  and  ground 
forces,  in  the  battle  area,  to  gain  objectives  on  the  immediate  from  of  the 
ground  forces.66 


Lessons  Learned  from  North  Africa 

Three  years  of  British  and  American  experience  in  the  war  in  North 
Africa  led  to  three  air  power  lessons:  the  primacy  of  air  superiority, 
the  need  for  cooperation,  and  the  importance  of  centralized  control. 
Most  important  was  the  primacy  of  air  superiority,  without  which, 
land  forces  would  be  subjected  to  air  bombardment  and  air  forces 
could  not  turn  to  theater-  and  strategic-level  campaigns.  Forces  of  the 
Combined  Bomber  Offensive  (CBO)  in  Europe  were  slowly  learning 
this  lesson.67  In  1943  CBO  commanders  added  the  elimination  of 
German  Fighter  strength  to  their  strategic  plan  as  an  “intermediate 
objective  second  to  none  in  priority.”  Despite  the  semantics,  this 
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statement  acknowledged  that  CBO  would  have  to  achieve  air  supe¬ 
riority  before  it  attacked  "piimary  objectives.”68 

With  regard  to  the  second  lesson — the  need  for  cooperation — FM 
100-20  commented  that  since  land  power  and  air  power  were  equal 
forces,  both  capable  of  decisively  affecting  the  battle,  neither  could  be 
an  auxiliary  of  the  other.  Accordingly,  an  airman  commanded  the  air 
forces,  a  soldier  commanded  the  ground  forces,  and  both  of  them 
worked  for  the  theater  commander.  That  statement,  however,  belies 
the  teamwork  that  could  emerge  from  such  a  relationship.  For  exam¬ 
ple,  Air  Marshal  Coningham  cultivated  strong  ground-air  support 
from  lower  echelons  and  used  his  personal  magnetism  and  persistence 
to  become  a  trusted  coequal  of  General  Montgomery.  From  this  posi¬ 
tion  of  trust,  Coningham  was  able  to  convince  Montgomery  of  the 
operational  and  strategic  potential  of  air  power.  Later,  as  Coningham 
led  the  NATAF,  he  relied  on  the  three  tactical  air  force  commanders  to 
maintain  tight  liaison  with  their  respective  armies,  while  he  concen¬ 
trated  on  providing  18th  Army  Group  with  an  efficient  application  of 
theater  air  power.64 

The  most  controversial  lesson  from  North  Africa,  though,  was  the 
importance  of  centralized,  functional  control  of  air  power,  a  concept 
that  AAF  elements  and  the  Army  fought  over.  To  the  US  Army  of 
W'orld  War  II,  which  thought  in  terms  of  linear  battle,  attached  air 
forces  were  supposed  to  provide  air  cover  or  to  act  as  flying  artillery 
in  support  of  the  Army’s  advance.  However,  theater  commanders  rec¬ 
ognized  the  operational  potential  of  shifting  air  power  to  meet  theater 
or  battle  needs.  Attached  air  forces  could  not  shift  to  strike  convoys 
bound  for  Tunisia  or  help  General  Montgomery  break  out  of  the 
Mareth  Line.  This  lesson  is  easily  forgotten  because  the  US  has  never 
been  short  of  air  power  assets  in  subsequent  wars.  As  noted  in  follow¬ 
ing  chapters.  Army  or  Navy  theater  commanders  have  always  been 
the  ones  who  forced  centralized  control  onto  the  theater  command  at  a 
point  of  crisis  in  war. 

The  AAF  objected  to  FM  100-20's  apparent  splitting  of  air  power 
into  strategic  and  tactical  air  forces.70  Doctrinally,  air  staff  members 
argued  that  offensive  air  power  should  not  be  divided.  After  all,  the 
Army  Air  Corps  had  broken  free  of  Army  control  by  advocating  an 
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independent  strategic  bombing  mission  to  force  an  enemy  nation  to 
surrender  as  a  consequence  of  economic  collapse.  Now,  because  the 
new  doctrine  reemphasized  the  ground-support  role,  the  AAF  seemed 
to  be  losing  ground  to  old  Army  notions.  Nevertheless,  Gen  Henry  H. 
(“Hap”)  Arnold  “wished  to  ensure  a  freedom  of  action  for  the  strate¬ 
gic  air  force  [and]  was  willing  to  provide  the  tactical  air  force  in  order 
to  free  the  strategic  air  force  from  a  routine  requirement  to  support 
ground  forces.”71  In  contrast  to  the  views  of  Washington  and  London, 
NAAF  airmen  envisioned  the  split  into  two  air  forces  as  a  natural 
functional  division  of  heavy  bombers  and  fighters — both  of  which 
would  fight  the  theater  and  strategic  battles.  In  a  letter  to  General 
Arnold,  General  Spaatz  wrote  that  “the  air  battle  must  be  won 
first.  .  .  .  Air  units  must  be  centralized  and  cannot  be  divided  into 
small  packets  among  several  armies  or  corps.  .  .  .  When  the  battle 
situation  requires  it,  all  units,  including  medium  and  heavy  bombard¬ 
ment  must  support  ground  operations."72  General  Kuter  also  seemed 
convinced,  writing  that  “it  is  the  pattern  of  the  future  ...  the  way  in 
which  air  power  in  collaboration  with  armies  in  the  field  w  ill  beat  the 
enemy  and  win  the  war.”73  In  retrospect,  FM  100-20  was  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  AAF  drift  toward  a  more  balanced  view  of  its  role  as  both 
an  independent  and  an  auxiliary  air  force,  depending  on  the  strategic 
and  theater  campaigns. 

In  addition  to  the  above  lessons,  two  myths  from  North  Africa  have 
evolved  over  time.  Because  they  muddle  the  discussion  on  air  power 
doctrine,  they  need  to  be  exposed.  The  first  myth  is  that  centralized 
control  of  air  forces  provides  more  efficient  ground  support.  This  is 
an  Army/Marine  Corps  interpretation  and  is  not  justified  by  FM  100- 
20  or  by  General  Montgomery’s  report.  In  actuality,  centrally 
controlled  air  forces  enable  air  power  to  become  a  decisive  strategic 
or  operational  weapon.  Alternately,  if  close  air  support  of  the  imme¬ 
diate  battle  could  achieve  operational-level  effects,  then  air 
commanders  wanted  to  be  able  to  concentrate  all  air  power  centrally 
to  do  so. 

The  second  myth  is  that  the  Air  Force  believes  it  must  accomplish 
air  superiority,  then  interdiction,  then  CAS  (in  that  order)  and  that 
strategic  bombers  must  be  dedicated  to  their  own  objectives — as  if 
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these  missions  were  four  discrete  air  campaigns.  That  the  Allies  were 
usually  able  to  do  this  in  World  War  II  because  they  had  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  overwhelming  numbers  helps  confuse  this  point  (discussed 
later).  Nevertheless,  both  FM  100-20  and  General  Montgomery's 
notes  never  insinuate  that  each  mission  must  be  carried  out  sequen¬ 
tially  to  the  exclusion  of  the  other  missions.  They  only  insist  that  air 
superiority  be  the  first  priority.74 

For  example,  in  air  operations  over  North  Africa,  Air  Marshal  Con- 
ingnam's  NATAF  alternated  among  all  four  missions  as  the  ground 
scenario  dictated:  it  supported  ground  offensives,  bombed  airfields, 
escorted  NASAF  bombers,  and  even  attacked  shipping  when  Ultra 
intercepts  of  German  coded  message  traffic  provided  good  targets. 
Likewise,  General  Doolittle's  NASAF  also  switched  out  of  its  ship¬ 
ping-attack  role  to  bomb  airfields  and  support  troops  when  the 
situation  so  dictated.  In  short,  the  evidence  shows  that  General 
Spaatz's  NAAF  was  ver\  flexible  in  its  interpretation  of  the  priority 
of  air  missions  " 


Validation  of  FM  100-20 

The  Allies  conducted  the  remainder  of  the  Mediterranean  campaign 
and  the  Normandy  invasion  of  1944  according  to  the  new  doctrine  in 
FM  1 00-20. 7f*  The  AAF  was  able  to  follow  its  new  mission  priority 
because  of  the  sequential  nature  of  the  European  campaigns.77  How¬ 
ever,  Eighth  Air  Force  in  England  quickly  rebutted  the  notion  of 
centralized  control  by  a  theater  airman,  arguing  that  the  forces  of  the 
Combined  Bomber  Offensive  should  be  centrally  controlled  above  the 
theater  level.  Eventually,  strategic  air  forces  would  break  away  from 
theater  air  forces  to  retain  the  priority  of  the  CBO  and  remain  inde¬ 
pendent  of  support  for  a  land  invasion. 

Invasion  of  Sicily 

While  the  Allied  armies  and  NATAF  were  Finishing  off  the  Axis 
forces  in  Tunisia,  Air  Marshal  Tedder’s  Mediterranean  Air  Command 
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was  busy  attacking  ports,  shipping,  and  the  Luftwaffe  in  Sicily  and 
Southern  Italy  (fig.  4).7K  The  early  departure  of  the  Luftwaffe  from 
Tunisia  in  mid-April  1943  released  NASAF  and  part  of  NATAF  to 
conduct  an  air  campaign  against  the  islands  targeted  for  future  inva¬ 
sion.  By  the  time  Alexander,  Montgomery,  and  Patton  landed  in 
Sicily,  the  Luftwaffe  there  had  been  smashed.79  Having  gained  air 
superiority  in  Sicily  prior  to  the  invasion,  NASAF  switched  to  attack- 


Figure  4.  Italy  and  Sicily  (From  Alan  F.  Wilt,  “Allied  Cooperation  in 
Sicily  and  Italy,  1943-1945,”  in  Case  Studies  In  the  Development  of 
Close  Air  Support,  ed.  Benjamin  Franklin  Cooling  [Washington,  D.C.: 
Office  of  Air  Force  History,  1990],  194) 
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ing  Italian  ports  and  airfields,  while  the  short-range  NATAF  con¬ 
ducted  interdiction  and  started  delivering  CAS  after  48  hours.80  This 
delay  occurred  because  the  Army  had  little  need  for  CAS  during  the 
first  72  hours,81  naval  gunfire  being  more  than  adequate  to  rout  the 
uncommitted  ualian  troops  defending  the  beachhead.82  This  was  a 
fortunate  circumstance  because  the  Allied  air  forces,  making  the  most 
of  their  new  freedom,  were  busy  with  their  own  agenda.83  Navy  and 
Army  staffs  bluntly  accused  NAAF  of  not  cooperating  during  prein- 
vasion  planning  and  of  overemphasizing  air  superiority.8"1 
Furthermore,  CAS  procedures  were  working  poorly  on  the  American 
side.83  However,  despite  these  problems,  the  campaign  in  Sicily  was 
never  in  doubt,  the  Germans  quickly  abandoning  their  defense  of  the 
island.86  Thus,  AAF  doctrine  and  Army  requirements  for  battlefield 
support  never  collided  during  the  Sicily  operation.82 

Inv  asion  of  Italy 

However,  during  the  landing  at  Salerno  in  September  1943,  the 
Army,  NAAF.  and  Navy  did  argue  over  air  support  as  the  Allies  were 
almost  thrown  back  into  the  sea.88  The  landing,  after  an  initial  lull, 
was  met  by  a  determined  German  land  and  air  effort — marking  the 
last  time  that  Luftflotte  2  (Second  Air  Fleet)  was  a  force  in  Italy.84 
The  Germans  poured  considerable  air  reinforcements  into  Italy,  di¬ 
verting  two  newly  formed  fighter  wings  south.90  Moreover,  Field 
Marshal  Kesselring  successfully  concentrated  German  forces  despite 
attempts  by  Allied  air  to  isolate  the  beachhead.  As  a  result,  the  Allies 
almost  did  not  get  off  the  beach.  Gen  Mark  W.  Clark,  commanding 
general  of  Fifth  Army,  complained  to  Field  Marshal  Alexander  about 
the  lack  of  air  support.91  Furthermore,  the  Luftwaffe  successfully  at¬ 
tacked  the  invasion  fleet.  General  Eisenhower  believed  that  the 
situation  was  critical;42  as  a  result,  a  maximum  aii  effort  was  redi¬ 
rected  to  the  beaches,  including  some  heavy  bombers  from  Eighth  Air 
Force. 92  These  bombers  even  attempted  to  close  a  rail  tunnel  in  the 
Alps  as  part  of  the  interdiction  effort.94  The  bitter  fight  over  heavy- 
bomber  support  turned  out  to  be  a  significant  lesson  for  General 
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Eisenhower,  who  would  later  insist  that  control  of  the  strategic  air 
forces  be  transferred  to  him  to  support  the  Normandy  invasion.4' 

In  all  fairness,  the  near  disaster  at  Salemo  can  hardly  be  pinned 
totally  on  lack  of  air  support  for  four  reasons:  (1)  NAAF  had  to  fly 
extremely  long-range  sorties  to  arrive  over  the  beachhead,  thus  limit¬ 
ing  its  aircraft's  time  over  target;4'1  (2)  considerable  gunfire  support 
was  available  from  the  Navy  fleet;47  (3)  nevertheless,  the  Army  disre¬ 
garded  the  Navy's  advice  and  chose  surprise  over  preinvasion  shore 
bombardment:4*  and  (4)  most  importantly,  unlike  its  attitude  in  Sicily, 
the  Luftwaffe  was  taking  Italy  seriously.4'1  Luftflotte  2  conducted 
strong  offensive  operations  in  Italy  for  the  last  time  in  its  attempt  to 
stop  the  Allied  invasion  fleet  at  Salerno.10" 

These  facts  aside,  there  is  no  question  that  General  Clark  was 
unhappy  with  the  command  arrangements  for  the  Allied  air  forces 
during  the  initial  Italian  operations."'1  He  believed  that  having  the  air 
commander  forced  on  him  as  a  coequal — according  to  FM  100-20— 
was  proven  wrong  by  the  events  at  Salerno."0  In  the  Army's  view. 
Air  Marshal  Tedder  had  not  been  responsive  to  the  Army's  CAS 
needs  at  Salerno107  and  had  even  left  three  beachhead  operating  fields 
unused,  despite  preinvasion  planning  to  have  fighters  from  XII  ASC 
moved  forward  immediately."14 

Fortunately,  the  rapid  advance  of  British  Eighth  Army  from  the  toe 
and  boot  of  Italy  made  the  Germans'  position  risky,  causing  them  to 
withdraw  to  better  defensive  lines.  Their  retreat  ended  the  siege  on 
the  Salemo  beachhead.  With  the  Allies  firmly  established  on  the  pen¬ 
insula,  the  rest  of  the  Italian  operation  was  never  jeopardized  by 
Luftwaffe  air  activity.10'  With  the  withdrawal  of  the  Luftwaffe  air 
fleet,  the  Allies  achieved  air  superiority.  Naval  gunfire  was  more  than 
adequate  for  amphibious  landings  and  coastal  operations,  and  plenty 
of  air  power  was  available  to  conduct  air  interdiction  and  to  support 
the  Army  inland.  Thus,  once  again  the  AAF  was  able  to  carry  out 
operations  completely  in  accord  with  FM  100-20  without  severely 
testing  its  air-mission  priority. 
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Lessons  from  the  Campaigns  in  Sicily  and  Italy 

Experience  with  air  support  on  the  Italian  front  taught  us  that  dense 
ground  fire  is  lethal  to  aircraft.  The  Luftwaffe’s  dependence  on  anti¬ 
aircraft  artillery  (AAA)  for  most  of  its  air  defense106  meant  that,  even 
after  the  Allies  eliminated  the  Luftwaffe  fighters,  over  200  Allied 
aircraft  a  month  were  lost  to  ground  fire.107  Thus,  even  with  air  supe¬ 
riority,  the  CAS  mission  exacted  much  higher  losses  than  had  other 
tactical  air  missions.  Gradually,  liquid-cooled  fighter-bombers  like  the 
A-36,  P-38,  and  Spitfire  were  replaced  by  planes  better  able  to  absorb 
small-arms  fire,  such  as  the  air-cooled  P-47  108  Nevertheless,  air  lead¬ 
ers  were  concerned  that  their  CAS  aircraft  would  be  whittled  away  by 
attrition.  They  argued  that  fighter-bombers  would  be  better  used 
against  more  lucrative  interdiction  targets  in  a  less-threatening  air 
environment.  This  experience  served  only  to  reinforce  the  AAF’s 
view  of  the  third-place  priority  of  CAS  according  to  FM  100-20 — in 
nonemergency  situations. 

Despite  questions  about  the  wisdom  of  extensive  CAS  in  warfare, 
the  AAF  and  Army  significantly  improved  their  CAS  equipment, 
expertise,  and  procedures  during  the  Italian  campaign.  Although 
problems  with  CAS  occurred  during  the  initial  phase  of  operations  in 
southern  Italy,  by  the  spring  of  1944  “close  air  support  in  Italy  came 
of  age."ltw  Its  successful  development  was  due  in  no  small  part  to  the 
tight  coordination  at  the  army/tactical  air  command  level.  In  response 
to  the  lessons  of  North  Africa,  XII  Tactical  Air  Command  was  collo¬ 
cated  with  Fifth  Army  during  the  Italian  campaign.110  By  the  time  of 
the  Normandy  invasion,  organizational  problems  at  this  liaison  level 
had  been  ironed  out,  and  the  resultant  system  of  coordination  would 
become  the  standard  for  Operation  Overlord.111 

A  final  note  to  operations  in  the  Mediterranean  theater  is  the  fact 
that  they  marked  the  last  time  that  all  theater  air  forces  were  centrally 
controlled  at  a  level  coequal  with  the  grou  commander.112  As  a 
result,  the  Italian  campaign— like  the  one  in  North  Africa — saw  more 
use  of  heavy  bombers  and  their  fighter  escorts  in  support  of  the 
theater  campaign  than  would  be  the  case  later  in  France. 
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Operation  Overlord  and  the  Conquest  of  Europe 

In  June  1944  the  Allies  began  the  final  invasion  of  France  across 
the  Normandy  coast  (fig.  5).  The  air  campaign  was  a  mirror  image  of 
those  in  the  earlier  Mediterranean  invasions.  Consequently,  Operation 
Overlord  was  conducted  according  to  the  same  priorities  from  FM 
100-20  that  General  Eisenhower  and  Air  Marshal  Tedder  had  used  in 
the  Mediterranean."3  However,  the  North  African  lesson  on  the  cen¬ 
tralized  control  of  air  power  was  partially  sacrificed  to  quell  national 
rivalries  and  doctrinal  disputes  among  airmen.  The  following  discus¬ 
sion  examines  the  rift  that  developed  between  strategic  and  tactical  air 
forces,  discusses  the  actual  level  of  tactical  liaison  between  the  Army 
and  AAF,  comments  on  the  illusion  of  an  air  force  dedicated  to 
ground  support,  and  summarizes  some  additional  AAF  lessons  from 
Europe  that  endured  after  the  war. 

Centralized  Control  of  Air  Power.  In  the  Mediterranean,  the  Al¬ 
lies  followed  the  British  model  of  command  and  control,  which 
consisted  of  an  overall  theater  commander,  together  with  subordinate 
air,  sea,  and  land  commanders.  But  after  the  US  air  and  ground  forces 
grew  in  size  to  equal  and  eventually  eclipse  British  forces,  American 
commanders  became  hesitant  to  accept  British  command."4  By  the 
time  of  Operation  Overlord,  national  rivalries  had  created  rifts  over 
the  control  of  strategic  and  tactical  air  forces,  theater  strategic  air 
doctrine,  and  ground  forces."5 

As  rivals  jockeyed  for  position  in  the  proposed  Mediterranean 
command  model  for  Operation  Overlord  (fig.  6),  four  problems  sur¬ 
faced.  First,  Americans  would  not  accept  Field  Marshal  Montgomery' 
as  overall  ground  commander  after  the  initial  invasion.  General 
Eisenhower,  the  theater  commander,  responded  by  assuming  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  ground  commander  himself,  with  Field  Marshal  Montgomery 
and  Gen  Omar  Bradley  his  subordinate  army  group  commanders. 
Second,  because  of  doctrinal  differences  between  the  British  and 
Americans  over  daylight  precision  strategic  bombing,"6  the  US 
Eighth  Air  Force  wanted  to  keep  away  from  a  command  structure  that 
allowed  Sir  Charles  Portal,  chief  of  the  RAF  Air  Staff,  to  dictate  the 
targets  to  be  hit."7  Third,  a  fundamental  disagreement  existed  over 
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Figure  5.  The  European  Battle  Area  (From  W.A.  Jacobs,  “The  Battle  for  France,  1944,”  in  Case 
Studies  In  the  Development  of  Close  Air  Support,  ed.  Benjamin  Franklin  Cooling  [Washington, 
D.C.:  Office  of  Air  Force  History,  1990],  262) 
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•  BOMBER  FORCES  UNDER  OPERATIONAL  CONTROL  OF  EISENHOWER 
FOR  ASSAULT  AND  CONSOLIDATION  PHASES 

Figure  6.  Command  Structure  for  Operation  Overlord  (From  William 
W.  Momyer,  Airpower  in  Three  Wars  [Washington,  D  C.:  Department  of 
the  Air  Force,  1978],  49) 

whether  strategic  bombing  alone  could  win  the  war  or  whether  a  land 
invasion  would  be  necessary.118  Both  British  and  American  strategic 
airmen  strongly  disagreed  with  giving  control  of  strategic  air  power  to 
General  Eisenhower,  who  would  subjugate  it  to  the  land  battle.119 
They  wished  to  be  subordinate  only  to  the  Combined  Chiefs  of  Staff 
(CCS).120  Fourth,  the  assignment  of  Air  Chief  Marshal  Sir  Trafford 
Leigh-Mallory  as  head  of  the  Allied  Expeditionary  Air  Force  (AEAF) 
for  overall  tactical  air  command  during  the  invasion  was  not  sup¬ 
ported  by  anyone  except  his  sponsor,  Sir  Charles  Portal.121 
Eventually,  his  AEAF  position  was  dissolved,  and  the  tactical  air 
forces  in  Europe  were  left  to  coordinate  among  themselves.122 

To  keep  the  peace,  CCS  designated  General  Eisenhower  as  the 
supreme  commander,  with  the  understanding  that  Air  Marshal  Tedder 
would  supervise  Overlord  air  operations  as  deputy  supreme  com¬ 
mander.  Although  General  Eisenhower  had  total  control  of  his  ground 
forces  as  overall  ground  commander,  Air  Marshal  Tedder’s  control 
over  the  air  forces  was  more  tenuous — a  far  cry  from  his  Mediterra- 
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nean  experience.  General  Eisenhower  was  assigned  only  temporary 
authority  over  strategic  forces  for  the  invasion  itself,  subject  to  CCS 
intervention.123  After  the  invasion,  CCS  withdrew  this  authority,  al¬ 
though  Eisenhower  could  call  on  these  forces  for  emergencies — and 
often  did.124  Air  Marshal  Tedder  was  further  isolated  from  his  tactical 
air  forces  because  Field  Marshal  Montgomery  ignored  the  AEAF 
commander,  Air  Marshal  Leigh-Mallory  at  Headquarters  AEAF,  pre 
ferring  to  deal  with  Air  Marshal  Coningham  directly  in  Advanced 
Headquarters  AEAF.125 

As  a  result,  air  coordination  and  liaison  at  the  theater  level  were 
poor  compared  to  those  aspects  of  the  Mediterranean  campaign.  For 
example,  in  order  for  army  commanders  or  tactical  air  force  com¬ 
manders  to  obtain  heavy  bomber  support,  they  had  to  request 
coordination  from  Supreme  Headquarters,  Allied  Expeditionary 
Forces  (SHAEF — fig.  7). 126  This  lack  of  an  overall  air  commander  led 
to  part  of  the  disaster  at  Arnhem,  the  Netherlands,  when  a 
rear-echelon  airborne  plan  was  not  coordinated  with  the  forward 
British  Second  Tactical  Air  Force,  causing  strangling  restrictions  on 
iactical  air  support.127 

Fortunately,  the  tight  integration  of  tactical  air  forces  and  ground 
forces  that  developed  in  the  Mediterranean  theater  still  existed,  be¬ 
cause  battlewise  Allied  leaders  from  North  Africa  and  Italy  now 
commanded  the  Normandy  invasion.  As  in  the  Mediterranean,  each 
tactical  air  command  supported  a  specific  army;  however,  this  rela¬ 
tionship  was  not  permanent.  Air  commanders  at  the  next  level — the 
tactical  air  force/army  group — routinely  switched  air  units  around  to 
support  breakthroughs,  emergency  air  requirements,  and  even  weather 
groundings.  Although  no  overall  tactical  air  commander  existed  over 
Ninth  Air  Force  and  British  Second  Tactical  Air  Force,  these  units 
nevertheless  worked  together  closely.128  Maj  Gen  Hoyt  S.  Vanden- 
berg  and  Air  Marshal  Coningham  often  crossed  army  group 
boundaries  in  support  of  each  other’s  air  requirements.124  Notably, 
during  the  Battle  of  the  Bulge,  General  Vandenberg  even  transferred 
operational  control  of  the  IX  and  XXIX  Tactical  Air  Commands  to 
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Figure  7.  Air  Coordination  Levels  in  Europe  (From  Richard  P.  Hallion, 
Strike  from  the  Sky:  The  History  ot  Battlefield  Air  Attack,  1911-1945 
[Washington,  D.C.:  Smithsonian  Institution  Press,  1989],  193) 


Air  Marshal  Coningham  in  light  of  the  fact  that  the  German  advance 
caused  shifting  of  army  group  boundaries  and  made  British  Second 
Tactical  Air  Force  better  suited  to  direct  air  support  north  of  the 
breakthrough.110 

Despite  this  remarkable  flexibility  of  the  theater  air  organizations, 
the  fact  remains  that  there  was  neither  an  overall  air  plan  nor  an 
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overall  air  commander,  as  was  the  case  in  the  Mediterranean.  Instead, 
the  strategic  air  forces  responded  to  General  Eisenhower’s  requests 
for  support  and  intermittently  pursued  the  bombing  objectives  of  the 
Combined  Bomber  Offensive.131 

Dedicated  Tactical  Support.  The  abundance  of  Allied  air  power 
available  in  Europe  also  created  situations  different  from  those  that 
existed  in  the  Mediterranean.  For  example,  in  North  Africa  aircraft 
from  throughout  the  theater  had  to  be  gathered  together  to  achieve 
decisive  mass,  but  in  Europe  air  units  were  so  abundant  that  each 
Army  assumed  a  de  facto  attachment  of  a  tactical  air  command.132 
This  assumption  led  to  an  Army  misinterpretation  of  air  support  dur¬ 
ing  the  Battle  of  France.  Before  D  day,  the  Allies  established  air 
superiority  over  France133  and  successfully  completed  transportation 
interdiction,  the  latter  due  largely  to  the  diversion  of  strategic  bomb¬ 
ers  and  their  escort  fighters  at  General  Eisenhower’s  direction.134  As  a 
result,  the  tactical  air  commands  could  devote  most  of  their  sorties  to 
CAS,13'’  providing  tank  columns  almost  continuous  air  cover  for  the 
rest  of  the  drive  across  France. 136  Thus,  the  Army  believed  it  was  now 
receiving  the  type  of  air  support  it  had  wanted  from  the  start  in  North 
Africa:137  continuous  umbrella  air  coverage  and  immediate  CAS  on 
demand.'38  If  a  problem  arose.  Ninth  Air  Force  could  deliver  medium 
bomber  support  and  even  obtain  strategic  heavy  bombers  for  emer¬ 
gencies  and  preplanned  ground  assaults. 

In  reality,  the  Army  received  all  the  CAS  it  wanted  because  the 
Allies  had  already  completed  FM  100-20’s  high-priority  missions— 
air  superiority  and  battlefield  isolation — by  means  of  the  initial  phase 
of  the  CBO  and  preinvasion  battlefield  preparation.139  In  later 
decades,  the  organizational  equivalent  of  a  tactical  air  force  would  be 
called  on  to  establish  air  superiority,  as  well  as  perform  strategic 
bombing,  interdiction,  and  CAS — all  simultaneously.  Therefore, 
when  lower-priority  missions  received  only  minimal  support,  the 
Army  naturally  believed  that  the  lessons  of  World  War  II  had  been 
forgotten.  Actually,  the  same  battle-tested  doctrine  was  returning  to 
its  origins:  using  small  air  forces  in  emergency  situations. 
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Air-Ground  Cooperation.  The  doctrine  of  FM  100-20  proved 
highly  successful  in  the  tactical-level  combat  testing  it  underwent  in 
the  European  campaign.  However,  its  acceptance  by  the  Army  was 
predicated  on  two  factors.  First,  the  Allies  were  able  to  fight  the  air 
battle  sequentially — from  air  superiority,  to  strategic  bombirg  and 
interdiction,  to  CAS.  As  in  Italy,  this  occurred  because  the  ocean 
isolated  Allied  ground  forces  from  the  enemy  while  Allied  air  forces 
conducted  the  air  campaign.  Second,  key  commanders  had  compat¬ 
ible  personalities  and  cooperated  with  each  other.  In  a  letter  to 
General  Arnold  in  September  1944,  General  Bradley  wrote,  “I  cannot 
say  too  much  for  the  very  close  cooperation  we  have  had  between  Air 
and  Ground.  In  my  opinion,  our  close  cooperation  is  better  than  the 
Germans  ever  had  in  their  best  days.”140  With  air-ground  cooperation, 
field  commanders  always  were  able  to  make  do  with  whatever  com¬ 
mand  structure  they  had.  Alternately,  if  the  field  commanders  did  not 
cooperate,  then  the  command  structure  became  essential  if  air  power 
were  to  be  properly  employed. 

Air  Component  Command  Structure.  If  General  Eisenhower, 
Air  Marshal  Tedder,  General  Spaatz,  Air  Marshal  Coningham,  and 
Maj  Gen  Lewis  Brereton  had  not  had  their  common  experience  in  the 
successful  North  African  and  Italian  campaigns,  the  disjointed  Euro¬ 
pean  air  command  structure  might  have  been  much  more  difficult  to 
overcome.141  The  AAF's  official  history  noted  that 

fortunately,  too,  the  gift  that  Eisenhower.  Tedder,  Spaatz.  Coningham.  and 
Vandenberg  so  frequently  displayed  for  effective  cooperation  without 
reference  to  the  legalities  inherent  in  a  defective  command  structure  left  lesser 
men  to  dc  the  squabbling.  That  this  squabbling  imposed  an  unnecessary 
burden  upon  the  Allied  air  effort  seems  beyond  dispute,  but  that  effective 
cooperation,  though  at  substantial  cost,  was  achieved  is  also  indisputable,142 

Notably,  the  cooperation  between  General  Vandenberg  and  Air 
Marshal  Coningham  is  unmatched  in  the  history  of  air  power. 

Coordination  between  Army  and  Army  Air  Forces.  A  significant 
lesson  from  our  experience  in  Europe  during  World  War  II  involves 
the  actual  level  at  which  Army/AAF  coordination  occurred.  As  in 
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North  Africa,  the  tactical  air  force  was  collocated  with  the  army 
group.  For  Americans  in  Europe,  this  echelon  was  between  Ninth  Air 
Force  and  General  Bradley’s  12th  Army  Group.143  Although  this  high 
level  was  necessary  for  the  central  control  of  air  power,  it  was  not 
adequate  for  timely  liaison  with  moving  field  armies.144  In  World 
War  II,  the  Army’s  maneuver  echelon  was  an  “army,”  each  of  which 
was  assigned  a  tactical  air  command.  In  Europe,  these  two  units  be¬ 
came  a  matched  and  coordinated  set,  as  was  the  case  earlier  in  Italy 
and  No"th  Africa.145  All  of  the  praise  for  cooperation  and  excellent 
support  grew  from  tactical  air  commands  working  directly  with  ar¬ 
mies  in  the  field. 14h 

The  modern  equivalent  of  this  command  echelon  is  the  army/air 
force.  As  a  consequence  of  downsizing  after  World  War  II,  the  Air 
Force  eliminated  the  tactical  air  command  echelon  that  operated  un¬ 
der  a  tactical  air  force.147  Because  the  firepower  and  capability  of 
both  Army  and  Air  Force  units  have  dramatically  increased,  the 
Army's  field  maneuver  unit  is  now  simply  the  “corps,”  to  which  the 
Air  Force  has  developed  no  coequal.  Instead,  a  current  “air  force”  is 
designed  to  be  paired  with  an  “echelon  above  corps,”  which  has 
become  the  Army’s  theater  component  level.  While  an  “air  force" 
may  best  be  directed  from  a  theater  component  level,  it  cannot  effec¬ 
tively  liaise  with  an  Army  corps — unlike  the  coordination  in  effect 
during  World  War  II.  Thus,  the  organizational  levels  that  developed 
harmonious  working  relationships  in  World  War  II  are  no  longer 
structurally  synchronized. 

Fighter-Bombers  versus  Heavy  Bomber's  in  Close  Air  Support. 

Another  issue,  contentious  at  the  time  but  no  longer  relevant  with  the 
advent  of  modern  air  weapons  and  their  accuracy,  is  the  effectiveness 
of  bombers  in  supporting  ground  troops.  According  to  one  historian, 
“the  fighter-bomber  proved  overwhelmingly  more  valuable  in  sup¬ 
porting  and  attacking  ground  forces  in  the  battle  area  than  did  the 
heavy  or  even  medium  bomber.”148 

Army  histories  confirm  the  Army’s  frustration  with  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  heavy  bombers  in  proximity  of  troops.  Although  “carpet 
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bombing"  strikes  certainly  created  havoc  and  were  a  key  factor  in  the 
breakout  following  the  Normandy  invasion  (Operation  Cobra),  they 
also  tore  up  roads  and  fields,  preventing  attacking  troops  from  ad¬ 
vancing.149  To  avoid  being  bombed,  the  troops  had  to  give  back  two 
or  three  miles  as  they  withdrew  to  the  bomb  safety  line.  Additionally, 
medium  and  heavy  bombers  were  not  very  responsive,  often  requiring 
a  lead  time  of  48  hours.150  Finally,  the  Army  was  tired  of  the  casual¬ 
ties,  especially  after  Operation  Cobra.151  “General  Eisenhower 
resolved  that  he  would  never  again  use  heavy  bombers  in  a  tactical 
role.”152 


After  the  War 

The  lessons  learned  from  North  Africa  and  validated  in  Italy  and 
Europe  became  the  basis  for  US  Air  Force  doctrine  after  World  W,_ 
11.  Although  centrally  controlled  army  air  forces  also  operated  in 
conjunction  with  the  Army,  Navy,  and  Marine  Corps  in  the  Pacific 
theater.  Air  Force  doctrine  on  tactical  air  power  originated  in  the 
European  theater.  As  one  reads  FM  100-20,  which  is  based  on  AAF 
experience  in  Europe,  the  origins  of  the  strategic  and  tactical  doctrine 
in  AFM  1-1  become  clear.  The  Air  Force  position  on  centralized 
control,  on  the  decisiveness  of  flexible  and  concentrated  air  power, 
and  on  the  priority  of  air  missions  has  remained  unaltered  since 
World  War  II.  Because  the  Army  strongly  supported  FM  100-20  after 
World  War  II,  that  document's  air-ground  doctrine  was  fully  incorpo¬ 
rated  into  the  Army’s  FM  31-35,  Air-Ground  Operations,  in  1946  and 
remained  operative  through  the  beginning  of  the  Korean  War. 
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Chapter  3 


Navy  and  Marine 
Experience  in  World  War  II 

Both  the  Navy  and  Marine  Corps  maintain  that  air  power  is  best 
controlled  by  commanders  from  the  fleet  or  from  the  Marine 
Air/Ground  Task  Force.  These  two  services  believe  in  centralized 
control  of  air  power  but  not  in  functional  centralized  control  ti  e., 
MAGTF  control  of  all  Marine  forces  rather  than  JFACC  control  of  all 
theater  air  power).  Two  experiences  stemming  from  World  War  II 
had  a  hand  in  shaping  the  services’  stance  on  this  matter:  the  Navy’s 
use  of  carrier  aircraft  during  major  sea  battles  and  the  Marine  Corps’s 
loss  of  Marine  air  support  during  its  operations  in  the  Pacific.1 


Naval  Fleet  Concentration 


Two  fundamental  Navy  beliefs  underlie  its  rejection  of  the  JFACC: 
the  tradition  of  independent  command  at  sea  and  the  necessity  of  fleet 
concentration  to  overwhelm  the  enemy  and  protect  the  fleet.  The 
notion  of  independent  command  of  a  fleet  at  sea  predates  Adm  Hora¬ 
tio  Nelson  and  has  its  origins  in  the  fact  that  the  sea  was  a  natural 
barrier  to  communications  during  the  days  of  sailing  ships.  Before  the 
advent  of  radio,  admirals  directed  fleet  action  based  on  their  com¬ 
mander's  intent,  as  reflected  in  the  sailing  orders.  The  emergence  of 
twentieth-century  technologies,  however,  enabled  the  shore-based 
fleet  commander  in  chief  (CINC)  to  control  the  operational  movement 
of  the  fleet.  Nevertheless,  the  Navy  did  not  exploit  this  ability  because 
breaking  radio  silence  would  have  disclosed  the  fleet’s  position.  Navy 
fleets  thus  remained  under  independent  command  throughout  World 
War  II.  Although  communication  by  means  of  space  satellites  now 
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allows  a  CINC  to  communicate  with  a  fleet  without  exposing  its 
position,  the  naval  tradition  of  independent  command  at  sea  remains 
strong. 

A  more  basic  reason  for  the  Navy’s  rejection  of  shore-based  diffu¬ 
sion  of  sea  power  is  the  doctrine,  formulated  by  Adm  Alfred  Thayer 
Mahan,  which  holds  that  the  Navy  should  concentrate  its  forces  and 
then  seek  out  and  decisively  defeat  the  enemy’s  battle  line.2  By  ac¬ 
complishing  the  latter,  the  victor  gains  control  of  the  sea  and  can  then 
exploit  the  victory  by  applying  a  blockade  or  by  invading.  For  the 
modem  Navy,  this  doctrine  simply  means  concentrating  fleet  aircraft 
carriers  to  achieve  mass — a  universal  principle  of  war.  Early  in  World 
War  II,  the  Navy  learned  the  importance  of  this  principle  when  it 
discovered  that  unless  carrier  aircraft  were  used  wisely,  a  fleet’s  strik¬ 
ing  power — even  its  existence — could  be  jeopardized.  Thus,  the 
aircraft  carrier  and  its  planes  became  critical  theater  assets,  determin¬ 
ing  whether  entire  fleet  and  amphibious  operations  would  proceed  or 
be  cancelled.  Consequently,  commanders  would  often  forgo  tactical 
gains  if  attaining  such  gains  entailed  exposing  aircraft  carriers  to 
unnecessary  risks.  Four  Pacific  battles  (fig.  8)— Coral  Sea,  Midway, 
Philippine  Sea  (the  “Great  Marianas  Turkey  Shoot”),  and  Okinawa — 
illustrate  the  principle  of  concentration  and  the  importance  of 
protecting  naval  air  assets. 


Battle  of  the  Coral  Sea 

The  raid  on  Tokyo  led  by  Adm  William  F.  Halsey  and  Gen  Jimmy 
Doolittle  was  a  great  propaganda  victory — a  “hypodermic  to  the  mo¬ 
rale  of  the  United  States.”1  Yet,  one  naval  historian  argues  that  this 
“wild  goose  chase”4  (actually.  Fleet  Adm  Ernest  J.  King’s  idea5)  led  to 
heavy  losses  at  Coral  Sea  because  only  half  of  the  US  Pacific  Fleet 
was  available  to  meet  the  Japanese  invasion  force.6  While  Halsey’s 
Task  Force  16  steamed  toward  Japan,  Adm  Chester  W.  Nimitz,  CINC 
of  the  US  Pacific  Fleet,  learned  from  intelligence  intercepts  that  the 
Japanese  would  attempt  to  seize  Port  Moresby.  He  immediately  dis¬ 
patched  his  two  remaining  carrier  battle  groups  to  stop  the  invasion.7 
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Figure  8.  Pacific  Theaters  (From  Maj  Gen  Haywood  S.  Hansell,  Jr.,  Strategic  Air  War  against  Japan 
[Washington,  D.C.:  Government  Printing  Office,  1980],  23) 
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In  the  ensuing  Battle  of  the  Coral  Sea,  the  SS  Lexington  and  SS 
Yorktown  groups  engaged  three  Japanese  carriers  in  the  first  all-carrier 
naval  battle.  Although  the  Navy  scored  a  strategic  victory  by  turning 
back  the  invasion  fleet,  it  suffered  a  tactical  defeat  by  losing  the 
Neosho ,  Sims,  and  Lexington*  (Only  one  small  Japanese  carrier,  the 
Shoho ,  was  sunk.)  However,  if  Admiral  Halsey's  carriers  had  sailed 
with  Vice  Adm  Frank  J.  Fletcher’s  carriers  to  the  Coral  Sea,  the  power 
of  the  concentrated  fleet  might  have  prevented  the  loss  of  the  Lex¬ 
ington  and  led  to  a  decisive  victory.9 

This  battle  taught  the  Navy  that  if  it  wished  to  win  decisively,  it 
must  concentrate  all  carrier  forces  against  the  enemy  fleet. 10  This 
principle  was  operative  throughout  the  rest  of  the  naval  war,  espe¬ 
cially  for  both  of  Admiral  Nimitz’s  alternating  Third  and  Fifth  Fleet 
commanders,  who  insisted  on  overwhelming  concentration  of  sea 
power  before  they  would  make  a  move.  Indeed,  both  men  were  so 
adamant  on  this  point  that  they  were  chastised  by  their  superiors: 
Halsey  for  failing  to  split  his  fleet  to  chase  the  northern  feint  at  Leyte 
Gulf  and  Adm  Raymond  A.  Spruance  for  failing  to  pursue  the  Japa¬ 
nese  fleet  at  Saipan.11  Both  admirals  had  elected  to  focus  all  of  their 
task  force  groups  on  one  objective  and  ignore  the  other.12  Remarking 
on  the  overpowering  force  used  in  the  earlier  Tarawa  invasion.  Vice 
Adm  John  H.  Towers  noted  that  Admiral  Spruance  wanted  to  use  "a 
sledgehammer  to  drive  a  tack.”13  But  employing  just  enough  carrier 
air  would  have  led  to  high  losses;  overwhelming  mass,  however,  was 
decisive.  This  is  a  lesson  the  Navy  has  not  forgotten.14 


Battle  of  Midway 

The  next  Pacific  battle  saw  the  Navy  use  all  of  its  carriers,  includ¬ 
ing  the  hastily  repaired  Yorktown.  Further,  because  Admiral  Nimitz 
planned  the  engagement  to  occur  within  range  of  land-based  air  at 
Midway  Island  (fig.  9),15  he  met  the  dispersed  Japanese  invasion  fleet 
with  all  of  his  air  power  concentrated. lb  Not  expecting  to  see  three 
US  carriers,  Adm  Isoroku  Yamamoto  of  the  Imperial  Japanese  Navy 
split  off  four  of  his  carriers  to  cover  a  diversionary  raid  on  Alaska  and 
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Figure  9.  Battle  of  Midway— the  Approach  (From  E.B.  Potter,  ed.,  Sea  Power:  A  Naval  History,  2d  ed. 
[Annapolis,  Md.:  Naval  Institute  Press,  1981],  297) 
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to  protect  the  trailing  Second  Fleet.17  Thus,  the  Japanese  entered  the 
battle  with  a  four-to-three  carrier  advantage  instead  of  the  possible 
eight-to-three  advantage  that  concentrating  their  fleet  would  have 
given  them.18 

With  the  aid  of  radio  intercepts,  strong  leadership  from  admirals 
Fletcher  and  Spruance,  and  fortuitous  timing,19  the  Americans  sunk 
all  four  Japanese  carriers,  losing  only  one  of  their  own.  “The  Japanese 
losses  .  .  .  were  enougii  to  reverse  the  course  of  the  war.”20  Reflecting 
on  the  Midway  battle,  one  historian  wrote  that 

the  Americans,  given  their  lack  of  resources,  had  no  option  hut  to  remain 
concentrated;  it  seemed  inexplicable  that  [Yamamoto]  did  not  concentrate 
also,  thereby  confronting  his  enemy  with  a  mass  of  force  that  could  not 
possibly  be  defeated.21 


Indeed,  Clark  G.  Reynolds  comments  that  “seven  or  eight  carriers 
concentrated  under  Yamamoto’s  command  could  have  defeated  the 
American  navy  and  then  supported  the  landing  at  Midway.”22  Thus, 
the  US  Navy  reaffirmed  its  conviction  that  superior  fleet 
concentration  remained  the  key  to  victory  and  continued  to  strive  for 
this  advantage  during  the  remainder  of  the  war  as  it  sought  to  defeat 
the  Japanese  Imperial  Fleet  in  a  decisive  battle. 


First  Battle  of  the  Philippine  Sea 

Having  relearned  Admiral  Mean's  lesson  on  fleet  concentration, 
the  Navy  then  turned  to  the  Japanese  for  a  lesson  on  what  not  to  do: 
allow  one's  carrier  air  groups  to  be  decimated.  In  an  attempt  to  sup¬ 
port  Guadalcanal  and  stop  the  Solomon  campaign,  the  Japanese 
gradually  stripped  experienced  air  groups  from  their  remaining  carri¬ 
ers  and  locaK  •  them  on  various  island  bases.23  Although  this  transfer 
bolstered  Japanese  air  support  in  the  Solomons,  it  sounded  the  death 
knell  of  the  Japanese  carrier  force.  Trying  to  stop  the  Americans 
based  on  Henderson  Field  in  the  Solomon  Islands,  the  “superbly 
trained  pilots  of  the  original  carrier  force"  were  decimated  and  the 
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survivors  withdrawn  to  regroup.24  The  United  States  Strategic 
Bombing  Survey  concluded  that  “the  Japanese  committed  in  piece¬ 
meal  fashion  and  lost  all  of  their  fully  trained  Navy  air  units, 
including  those  rescued  at  Midway,  and  a  portion  of  their  best 
Army  air  units.”25 

Thus,  the  Imperial  Japanese  Navy  lost  the  backbone  of  its  fleet 
striking  power  and  withdrew  to  Singapore  to  train  new  pilots,  eventu¬ 
ally  sending  a  half-trained  carrier  force  to  stop  the  invasion  of 
Saipan.26  American  airmen  intercepted  the  Japanese  air  groups  over 
the  Philippine  Sea  during  the  Great  Marianas  Turkey  Shoot,  the  last 
great  fleet  air  battle  of  the  Pacific  war.  Superior  American  experience 
and  numbers  proved  decisive,27  the  Japanese  losing  almost  400  air¬ 
planes2*  to  25  for  the  Americans.29  Its  air  wings  destroyed,  the 
Japanese  fleet  retired,  losing  a  few  carriers  to  attacks  from  aircraft  and 
submarines  from  Admiral  Spruance's  Task  Force  58.  The  remaining 
Japanese  carriers  would  be  used  again  only  as  decoys  in  the  Battle  of 
Leyte  Gulf. 

The  lesson  was  clear:  If  carrier  planes  were  diverted  to  ground-sup¬ 
port  missions  and  lost  in  action,  then  the  carrier  battle  group  would 
become  a  toothless  tiger  and  the  fleet  would  have  to  retire.  The  Japa¬ 
nese  navy,  unable  to  replace  its  experienced  carrier  pilots,20  “had  iost 
both  operational  freedom  and  striking  power  due  to  its  limited  carrier- 
based  air  strength. "M  Experienced  carrier  pilots  were  a  vital  part  of 
the  battle  group — as  irreplaceable  as  the  carrier  itself— -and  by  need¬ 
lessly  risking  them,  their  planes,  or  the  carrier,  one  jeopardized  the 
entire  combat  capability  of  the  battle  group. 


Invasion  of  Okinawa 

A  final  lesson  on  the  use  of  air  power  in  World  War  II  was  the 
Navy’s  growing  realization  of  the  vulnerability  of  its  ships  to  land- 
based  aircraft.  Before  the  war,  the  Army  Air  Service  and  Army  Air 
Corps  tried  to  convince  the  Navy  that  its  ships  were  vulnerable  to  air 
attack,  but  the  initial  engagements  at  Midway  and  the  Solomons 
proved  otherwise.  Assuming  they  carried  adequate  antiaircraft  artil- 
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lery,  maneuvering  ships  at  sea  were  fairly  safe.  Only  when  ships 
remained  stationary  and  close  to  shore  to  fire  their  guns  in  support  of 
amphibious  operations  did  land-based  planes  threaten  them.  By  1945, 
however,  new  radar  proximity  fuses  on  Navy  AAA  batteries  made 
even  stationary  ships  relatively  safe  from  penetrating  attacks.32 

Unfortunately,  Japanese  kamikazes  burst  this  bubble  of  invulner¬ 
ability.  Although  the  Navy  had  experienced  suicide  attacks  before, 
these  early  attempts  paled  in  comparison  to  the  endless  stream  of 
land-based  kamikazes  from  Japan  and  Formosa  throughout  the  three- 
month  invasion."  Previously,  destroying  90  percent  of  an  inbound 
raid  was  considered  a  success,  but  now  the  damage  caused  by  even 
one  kamikaze  could  be  devastating.  Therefore,  fleet  defense  would 
have  to  be  perfect — complete  destruction  of  inbound  attackers.34  De¬ 
fense  against  kamikazes  thus  became  the  first  priority  of  the  fleet, 
even  taking  precedence  over  support  of  the  invasion  forces.33  Defen¬ 
sive  measures  included  the  use  of  16  radar  picket  stations  (rig.  10). 
attacks  by  Okinawa-based  AAF  and  Marine  fighters,  strikes  by  AAF 
B-29s.  and  carrier  raids  on  airfields  in  Formosa  and  Kyushu.36  Even 
the  new  Marine  escort  carriers  were  tasked  primarily  to  support  the 
fleet  air  defense  mission,  "aese  measures  stopped  most  of  the  kami¬ 
kazes.  but  some  invariably  got  through,  especially  at  dawn  and 
dusk.'  In  all.  kamikazes  sank  33  ships  and  damaged  another  223. 
including  10  battleships  and  13  carriers.38 

One  consequence  of  this  experieree  was  that  fleet  tacticians  de¬ 
signed  an  overlapping  defensive  coverage  for  the  fleet  and  made 
plans  for  the  extensive  use  of  air  assets  to  completely  destroy  an 
attacking  force,  in  light  of  the  kamikaze  attacks  of  World  War  II.  ii  is 
understandable  that  the  Navy  is  reluctant  to  release  Us  defensive  air 
assets 


Navy  Lessons  for  Today 

These  and  other  Pacific  battles  in  World  War  II  taught  the  Navy 
three  lessons,  all  of  which  point  toward  retaining  control  of  its  air- 
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Figure  10.  Okinawa  Radar  Pickets  (From  Samuel  Eliot  Morison. 
History  of  United  States  Naval  Operations  in  World  War  II,  vol.  14, 
Victory  in  the  Pacific:  1945  [Boston:  Little,  Brown  an*  Company, 
1960],  189) 


craft.  First.  Coral  Sea  and  Midway  demonstrated  the  importance  of 
concentrating  fleet  (now  air  power)  assets  to  overwhelm  enemy  de¬ 
fenses  and  achieve  decisive  victory.  Second,  the  Great  Marianas 
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Turkey  Shoot  showed  that  a  carrier’s  aircraft  are  an  integral  part  of 
the  battle  group's  striking  power.  If  these  aircraft  are  used  piecemeal 
and  frittered  awa.  through  needless  attrition,  then  the  carrier  battle 
group  may  have  to  retire,  thereby  ending  its  ability  to  project  force 
and  degrading  its  control  of  the  sea.  Third,  the  invasion  of  Okinawa 
and  the  raids  on  the  Japanese  mainland  engendered  a  healthy  respect 
for  the  dangers  involved  with  operating  fleets  close  to  land.39  This 
experience  taught  the  Navy  to  use  most  of  its  fleet  assets  to  establish 
overlapping  defensive  coverage.40 

In  sum,  the  Navy  argues  that  it  must  control  its  airplanes  in  order  to 
concentrate  them  if  necessary  and  to  protect  them  from  needless  attri¬ 
tion.  Moreover,  the  intricacies  of  sea  warfare  and  the  importance  of 
defending  the  fleet  from  land-based  air  forces  require  that  fleet  air 
power  be  commanded  by  a  naval  air  warfare  specialist.41  Hence,  it  is 
the  fleet  admiral  who  must  control  and  task  carrier  assets — not  the 
land-based  JFACC.  who  is  not  trained  in  naval  warfare. 


Marine  Corps  Lessons  from  World  War  II 


For  Marine  Corps  aviation.  World  War  II  was  a  story  of  triumph 
and  frustration,  the  latter  because  of  aviation's  inability  to  support 
Marine  ground  forces  in  Pacific  battles.  Even  though  the  lessons 
learned  by  the  Marines  were  different  from  those  learned  by  the 
Navy,  the  two  services  arrived  at  the  same  conclusion:  control  of 
one's  own  air  power  is  a  must.  A  review  of  Marine  air  doctrine  prior 
to  the  war  is  helpful  in  understanding  later  events  that  led  to  this 
conclusion. 


Marine  Air  before  World  War  II 

Prior  to  the  war,  the  Marines  had  only  a  small  air  force  whose 
primary  purpose  was  direct  support  of  Marine  ground  forces.  The 
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Navy  General  Board  of  1939  declared  that  Marine  aviation  was  to  be 
“equipped,  organized  and  trained  primarily  for  the  support  of  the 
Fleet  Marine  Force  in  landing  operations  and  in  support  of  troop 
activities  in  the  field;  and  secondarily  as  replacement  squadrons  for 
carrier-based  naval  aircraft.”42 

Thus,  Marine  air  had  only  short-range  aircraft  (fighters  and  dive 
bombers)  designed  for  ground  support  and  maintained  no  more  of 
them  than  was  necessary  to  support  marines  on  the  land.  This  air  arm 
had  no  designs  on  any  Army  Air  Corps  mission  and  had  no  intention 
of  participating  in  fleet  actions  or  supporting  Army  land  warfare.  Its 
aircraft  were  stationed  overseas  solely  to  protect  Marine  detachments 
in  the  Pacific.  Consequently,  Marine  air  had  no  carriers,  and  its  pilots 
were  not  carrier  qualified,  flying  off  carriers  only  during  transfers  to 
land  bases  defended  by  marines.43  As  we  shall  see,  however.  Marine 
aviators  in  World  War  II  were  continually  frustrated  in  their  attempts 
to  perform  the  mission  for  which  they  were  trained. 


Guadalcanal 

After  having  been  abandoned  by  the  Navy  at  Wake  Island44  at  the 
beginning  of  the  war,  the  Marines  naturally  had  their  doubts  about  the 
carrier  support  they  had  been  promised  for  their  invasion  of  Guadal¬ 
canal.  Sure  enough,  losses  were  high  in  the  narrow  waters  off  the 
Solomon  Islands,  and  Admiral  Fletcher  pulled  his  carriers  out  of 
range  of  Guadalcanal.43  In  the  meantime.  Marine  Maj  Gen  Alexander 
A.  Vandegrift  had  rebuilt  Henderson  Field  on  Guadalcanal  and  was 
ready  for  planes  to  land  on  12  August  1942. 46  However,  he  was 
without  air  support  until  20  August  when  the  Navy  finally  delivered 
VMF-223  fighter  squadron  from  SS  Long  Island  to  Guadalcanal.47 
On  22  August,  five  Army  P-400  aircraft  arrived,  and  by  24  August 
Henderson  Field  had  gained  1 1  SBD  scout  bombers  from  the  carrier 
Enterprise  by  way  of  air  divert,  as  well  as  nine  more  P-400s.4K 
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Because  of  the  continued  attacks  on  the  field,  the  daily  Japanese 
reinforcement  of  the  island  by  ship,  and  the  high  number  of  Allied  air 
losses,  the  situation  was  becoming  desperate.  Although  reinforce¬ 
ments  were  critically  needed,  they  were  not  forthcoming.  The  Navy 
refused  to  base  any  of  its  carrier  planes  at  Henderson  Field  or  to  move 
its  carriers  into  the  submarine-infested  waters.49  Further.  Gen  Douglas 
MacArthur  found  that  basing  medium  or  heavy  bombers  on  the  island 
was  a  logistical  impossibility  because  the  Navy  had  given  airfield 
construction  a  low  priority.50  The  only  AAF  planes  available  to  han¬ 
dle  the  mud  at  Henderson  were  the  antiquated  P-400s.  The  sense  of 
desperation  continued  until  “carrier  planes  and  pilots  who  otherwise 
would  have  been  unemployed  .  .  .  pour[ed]  into  Henderson  Field,"'1 1 
starting  on  1  1  September  1942  after  the  torpedoing  of  the  Saratoga. >: 
Wasp' s  aircraft  were  also  transferred  to  Guadalcanal  after  that  ship 
was  sunk.  Other  Marine  units,  as  well  as  some  AAF  P-38s.  continued 
to  be  ferried  in  while  the  battle  raged  on — until  the  Japanese  with¬ 
drawal  in  February  1943. 54 

Thus,  the  Marines  learned  that  unless  they  had  their  own  airplanes 
and  their  own  escort  carriers  to  transport  these  planes  to  the  battle, 
they  could  not  count  on  air  support.  Because  the  Navy  and  AAF 
chose  to  withhold  their  aircraft  for  other  missions  in  the  theater,  the 
Marines  were  left  empty-handed  at  Guadalcanal.54  Consequently,  the 
Marine  Corps  significantly  expanded  its  air  arm  in  the  United  States 
and  campaigned  within  the  Navy  Department  for  its  own  escort  carri¬ 
ers.55 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  priority  of  air  missions  at  Guadalca¬ 
nal  was  identical  to  the  one  in  effect  in  North  Africa  and  later  codified 
in  FM  100-20.  That  is,  the  Marines  dedicated  most  of  their  sorties  to 
defending  Guadalcanal  from  air  attack.  They  then  tried  to  interdict 
Japanese  ships  carrying  reinforcements  and  catch  the  destroyers  and 
cruisers  that  had  delivered  a  late-night  shelling  of  Henderson  Field. 
Finally,  they  supported  marines  on  Guadalcanal  by  strafing  and 
bombing  Japanese  troops  and  emplacements.  In  other  words,  the  Ma- 
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rines’  mission  priorities  on  Guadalcanal  were  air  superiority  first, 
then  interdiction,  and  finally  CAS — identical  to  those  the  AAF  would 
follow  in  North  Africa.56 


Experts  in  Close  Air  Support 

Once  Marine  aviators  were  freed  from  their  air  defense  and  ship-at¬ 
tack  missions,  they  began  to  acquire  considerable  proficiency  in 
CAS.57  During  the  Bougainville  campaign.  Marine  air  worked  in  con¬ 
junction  with  ground  forces  to  perfect  modern  CAS  tactics.55 
Unfortunately,  such  opportunities  occurred  infrequently  because  the 
Marines  had  no  escort  carriers  and.  therefore,  had  to  fly  from  nearby 
islands  to  support  invasions.  Indeed,  Bougainville  was  the  last  time 
that  Marine  air  and  ground  forces  would  operate  together  until  Oki¬ 
nawa  (except  for  limited  employment  at  Peleliu  and  Iwo  Jima).,g  In 
the  meantime.  Marine  air  units  supported  General  MacArthur’s  Army 
forces  in  the  southwest  Pacific,  where  Marine  squadrons  could  hop 
from  field  to  field. 

As  an  example  of  the  AAF's  conduct  of  CAS  in  the  Pacific,  the 
history  of  Marine  aviation  cites  complaints  from  the  Army's  7th  Divi¬ 
sion  during  the  Marshalls  campaign:60 

The  Seventh  Division  had,  at  Attu,  experience  in  working  with  Army  Air 
Force  s.  "'port  (P-38's).  At  Kvvajalein  it  had  experience  in  working  with  Naval 
air  support  Hence,  it  is  believed  that  this  division  is  better  qualified  than  any 
other  to  judge  the  effectiveness  of  each  system. 

Personnel  of  this  division  were  unanimous  in  the  follow  ing  comments: 

1 1 )  Close  Air  support  of  infantry— -"close"  means  within  2(X)  yards  of  front 
line  troops — is  very  effective  and  desirable  as  executed  by  Naval  air. 

(2)  Support  as  rendered  by  Army  Air  Force  is  not  effective  in  assisting  the 
advance  of  the  infantry  and  may  be  detrimental. 

The  reasons  advanced  for  the  above  statements  were: 
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( 1 )  Naval  air  was  a  workable  system  whereby  air  strikes  can  be  directed 
effectively  at  targets  within  close  range  of  friendly  troops  without  danger  to 
them. 

(2)  Naval  air  units  practice  and  rehearse  with  ground  force  units  so  each 
becomes  familiar  with  the  methods  to  be  employed,  and  ground  forces  gain 
confidence  in  the  air  units. 

(3)  Army  Air  Force  units  have  no  system  and  hence  cannot  be  sufficiently 
controlled  to  permit  close  support  of  ground  forces. 

(4)  Army  Air  Force  units  do  not  practice  or  rehearse  with  ground  force  units. 
They  do  not  know  how  ground  force  units  operate;  hence,  if  brought  in  close 
they  are  quite  apt  to  bomb  and  strafe  our  own  troops  by  mistake.61 

One  must  remember,  however,  that  the  7th  Division's  only 
experience  with  Army  Air  Forces  CAS  occurred  very  early  in  the 
war.  when  all  forces  were  inexperienced  (e.g.,  Attu  was  the  first 
invasion  attempted  in  the  Pacific).  Since  then,  the  division  had  been 
supported  by  Navy  air,  which  had  benefited  from  two  years  of 
combat  experience  and  much  trial  and  error.  Nevertheless,  these 
comments  by  members  of  the  7th  Division  show  that  feelings  ran 
high  with  regard  to  perceived  differences  in  the  ability  and  desire  of 
different  services  to  support  ground  troops  in  the  Pacific. 

Marine  Lt  Gen  Holland  M.  Smith  wrote  another  report  on  the 
differences  among  Marine,  Navy,  and  Army  Air  Forces  CAS  at  Sai¬ 
pan  in  June  1944.  He  echoed  the  “nigh-universal  complaint  about  the 
Navy  and  Army  close  air  support”  when  he  said,  “Too  much  time  was 
required  getting  strikes  executed."62  Alternately,  in  the  invasion  of 
Peleliu  in  September  1944,  Marine  ground  and  air  forces  worked 
together  again,  to  the  delight  of  Marine  Gen  W.  H.  Rupertus,  who 
reported  that  Marine  CAS  was  "executed  in  a  manner  leaving  little  to 
be  desired.”61 

Since  Marine  aviation  could  not  participate  in  the  central  Pacific 
advance  because  of  a  lack  of  escort  carriers,  it  followed  the  invasion 
of  the  Philippine  Islands  by  the  Southwest  Pacific  Area  forces  (fig. 
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Figure  11.  Southwest  Pacific  Area  (From  Case  Studies  in  the 
Development  of  Close  Air  Support,  ed.  Benjamin  Franklin  Cooling 
[Washington,  D.C.:  Office  of  Air  Force  History,  1990],  296) 


)  I).  Thus,  General  MacArthur’s  Sixth  and  Eighth  Armies  in  the  Phil¬ 
ippines  were  the  recipients  of  most  of  the  Marine  CAS  flown  in  the 
Pacific  theater.  Because  the  AAF  had  a  sufficient  number  of  fighters 
in  the  Philippines  to  establish  air  superiority  for  the  entire  theater,  the 
Marines  were  finally  able  to  concentrate  on  directly  supporting  land 
operations.  Every  unit  the  Marines  worked  with  had  high  praise  for 
the  accuracy  and  timeliness  of  their  air  support.  Ground  combat  units 
who  had  used  both  Marine  and  AAF  aviation  “were  virtually  unani¬ 
mous’  in  preferring  Marine  aviation  during  the  early  months  of  the 
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campaigns.64  Lt  Gen  Robert  L.  Eichelberger.  commander  of  Eighth 
Army,  was  also  complimentary: 

I  have  heard  a  great  number  of  reports  from  Major  General  Franklin  Silbert  of 
the  X  Corps  and  other  unit  commanders  on  the  results  of  Marine-type  dive 
bombing  in  the  Philippines  theatre.  The  value  of  close  support  for  ground 
troops  as  provided  by  these  Marine  dyers  cannot  be  measured  in  words  and 
there  is  not  enough  that  can  be  said  for  their  aerial  barrages  that  have  cut  a 
path  for  the  infantry.  From  all  quarters,  commanders  down  to  the  men  with 
the  bayonets.  I  have  heard  nothing  but  high  tribute.65 

Thus,  as  the  Marines  left  the  Philippines,  they  believed  they  had 
proven  to  Army  and  Marine  audiences  alike  that  they  were  better  at 
CAS  than  were  AAF  and  Navy  pilots. 6(1  Furthermore,  they  had  estab¬ 
lished  the  usefulness  of  CAS  in  what  they  believed  was  a  direct 
refutation  of  the  Army’s  FM  100-20,  which  they  took  as  "a  virtual 
diatribe  against  close  air  support.”6  Indeed.  Marines  interpreted  FM 
100-20  to  mean  that  the  Army  thought  CAS  was  "(1)  not  effective, 
(2)  too  dangerous,  (3)  too  expensive.  '68  Marine  aviators  were  now 
acknowledged  experts  in  CAS  in  the  Pacific  but  were  frustrated  by 
not  being  able  to  use  this  expertise  to  support  Marine  ground  forces. 
Nevertheless,  they  thought  they  would  get  their  chance  at  Okinaw  a. 


Okinawa 

In  preparation  for  the  invasion  of  Okinawa  in  April  1945,  the  Ma¬ 
rines  conducted  stateside  training  of  four  escort  carriers  and  manned 
two  last-attack  carriers  with  Marine  air.69  This  meant  that  Okinawa 
would  be  the  first  amphibious  operation  in  which  Marine  air  could 
support  Marine  divisions  without  relying  on  nearby  island  bases.  In¬ 
stead.  the  escort  carriers  would  deploy  six  Marine  fighter  squadrons 
to  the  captured  airfield  on  Okinawa.  Predictably,  expectations  within 
the  Marine  air-ground  team  were  high. 

Because  the  Japanese  did  not  oppose  the  invasion  at  the  beach. 
Marine  air  was  able  to  establish  itself  at  the  airfield  quickly  7<l  How- 
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ever,  the  top  priority  of  the  Fifth  Fleet  remained  air  defense  against 
kamikazes,71  so  during  the  early  weeks  of  the  operation,  land-based 
Marine  air  forces  served  as  a  Fighter  screen  against  suicide  attacks.72 
Thus,  between  7  April  and  3  May,  Marine  air  flew  only  704  ground- 
support  sorties  out  of  a  total  of  4,84 1 ,73  while  aircraft  from  fast-attack 
carriers  and  escort  carriers  flew  most  of  the  CAS  for  Marine  ground 
forces.74  One  month  after  the  initial  landings,  another  Marine  air 
group  and  an  Army  fighter  group  moved  into  newly  opened  fields. 
This  expanded  air  strength  allowed  more  land-based  Marine  aviation 
to  fly  CAS  than  had  been  possible  earlier.75 

Unfortunately,  the  four  Marine  escort  carriers  were  unable  to  par¬ 
ticipate  in  CAS,  their  primary  mission.  Instead,  they  were  assigned 
combat  air  patrol  and  interdiction  strikes  in  Japan  and  China. 7h  "The 
| escort  carriers)  were  badly  used  during  their  brief  taste  of  the  Pacific 
war.  .  .  .  For  only  a  few  days  [eight  days  against  Block  Island  and  five 
days  against  the  Gilbert  Islands]  were  the  [carrier-based]  marines  al¬ 
lowed  to  do  any  bombing  on  Okinawa."77 

Nevertheless,  CAS  from  Marine,  Navy,  and  AAF  pilots  received 
high  marks  at  Okinawa.’5  In  fact,  the  Marine  Corps  commander  re¬ 
ported  that  air  support  was  interchangeable: 

Thus  close  support  was  employed  more  efficiently  in  the  82-day  Okinawa 
battle  than  in  any  other  Central  Pacific  operation.  Improved  communications, 
better  trained  personnel  and  more  precise  techniques  enabled  the  aviators  to 
bring  their  supporting  weapons  to  bear  in  a  manner  that  was  generally — and 
often  enthusiastically — praised  by  the  ground  commanders  they  were  try  ing  to 
help.™ 

In  sum,  despite  their  high  expectations  for  the  invasion,  the  Ma¬ 
rines  had  to  devote  most  of  their  aircraft  to  protecting  the  Fifth  Fleet 
and  to  carrying  out  interdiction  strikes,  instead  of  supporting  Marine 
divisions  on  land.50  The  obvious  lesson  to  be  learned  from  Okinawa 
was  that  unless  the  Marines  retained  absolute  control  of  their  air 
forces,  the  latter  might  be  diverted  from  supporting  Marine  ground 
forces.51 
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Marine  Lessons  Learned 

As  World  War  II  drew  to  a  close.  Marines  believed  they  had 
proven  that  CAS  was  effective,  inexpensive  (in  terms  of  plane-  lost), 
and  safe  (to  troops  being  supported).  As  we  have  seen,  combat  expe¬ 
rience  in  Saipan,  the  Philippines,  and  Okinawa  attests  to  the  accuracy 
and  general  high  quality  of  Marine  CAS.82  Further,  the  Pacific  cam¬ 
paigns  demonstrated  that  losses  of  Marine  aircraft  due  to  AAA  and 
small-arms  fire  were  negligible  compared  to  losses  in  air-to-air  com¬ 
bat  (discussed  later),  a  fact  that  contradicts  FM  1 00-20's  reasoning 
for  assigning  a  low  priority  to  the  CAS  mission.  Finally,  as  Marine 
aviators  honed  their  skills  during  the  war,  CAS  became  more  accurate 
and  less  dangerous  to  ground  troops.  For  example,  of  the  10.506 
sorties  controlled  by  the  Marine  landing  force  air  support  control 
units  (LFASCU),  responsible  for  all  CAS  on  Okinawa,  only  10  in¬ 
volved  faulty  bomb  drops — a  significant  improvement  over  earlier 
experience  in  the  Pacific.83 

The  Marines  thus  reasoned  that  they  should  own  and  control  their 
own  air  forces  because  only  the  Marine  Corps  trained  and  equipped 
its  forces  to  specialize  in  CAS  as  a  primary  mission.  To  their  way  of 
thinking,  this  made  Marine  pilots  and  ground  controllers  an  integrated 
team  that  performed  CAS  better  and  quicker  than  their  counterparts  in 
any  other  service. 


Lessons  Not  Learned 

Our  knowledge  of  the  AAF's  European  experience,  however, 
raises  three  points  that  argue  against  the  Marines'  position  on  central¬ 
ized  functional  control  of  air  power.  First,  theater  air  priorities  take 
precedence  over  tactical  battle  priorities.  Although  the  Marines 
wanted  to  dedicate  their  air  forces  to  CAS,  the  realities  of  combat 
forced  them  to  address  theater  air  missions  according  to  the  same 
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priorities  proposed  by  FM  100-20.  For  example,  on  Guadalcanal, 
local  air  superiority  came  first,  followed  by  interdiction  of  Japanese 
ships,  and  then  CAS.  In  the  Philippines,  the  Marines  could  dedicate 
their  aircraft  to  ground  support  only  because  the  AAF  had  established 
air  superiority  and  the  Navy  had  isolated  the  island.  At  Okinawa,  the 
kamikaze  threat  to  the  Fifth  Fleet  and  the  air  defense  of  Okinawa  took 
precedence  over  ground  support  during  the  early  weeks  of  the  cam¬ 
paign.84  Marine  air  groups  were  not  released  to  perform  dedicated 
CAS  until  one  month  after  D  day,  when  the  arrival  of  large  air  forces 
freed  them  to  perform  that  mission.  Although  the  Marines  contend 
that  they  should  confine  themselves  to  CAS.  their  experience  in  the 
Pacific  in  World  War  II  made  it  clear  that  this  is  possible  only  if 
someone  has  attended  to  air  superiority  and  interdiction— missions 
the  Marines  themselves  flew  at  Guadalcanal  and  Okinawa. 

Second,  the  Marines  lacked  air  support  at  Guadalcanal  precisely 
because  three  commanders  (General  Vandegrift.  General  MacArthur, 
and  Admiral  Fletcher)  exercised  control  of  their  own  air  assets  during 
that  battle.  A  centralized,  functional  system  of  air  control,  however, 
would  probably  have  been  successful  in  diverting  out-of-theater  as¬ 
sets  to  cross  theater  boundaries  and  to  support  the  battle  at 
Guadalcanal. 

Third,  the  Marines'  objection  to  FM  1 00-20's  stance  on  the  deadly 
effect  of  AAA  on  CAS  needs  to  be  put  into  perspective.  The  Marines' 
objection  was  based  on  the  fact  that  small-arms  flic  and  AAA  were 
not  effective  in  stopping  their  CAS  mission  in  the  Pacific.  In  reality, 
the  view  of  both  the  Marines  and  FM  100-20  on  this  matter  is  prob¬ 
ably  correct,  given  their  respective  theaters  of  operations.  In  Europe, 
the  Luftwaffe  depended  primarily  on  AAA  as  a  defensive  air  weapon 
and  had  so  equipped  its  forces.  (One  should  remember  that  the  Ameri¬ 
cans  in  Italy  were  losing  200  planes  a  month  despite  the  fact  that  they 
had  achieved  almost  total  air  superiority.)  In  contrast,  the  Japanese 
relied  strictly  on  fighters  for  air  defense.8'  Thus,  to  compare  the  air 
defenses  in  the  Pacific  to  those  in  Europe  is  to  compare  two  vastly 
different  situations. 
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The  Need  to  Control  Organic  Assets 

As  we  hav  e  seen,  the  desire  of  both  the  Navy  and  Marine  Coips  to 
control  their  own  air  forces  is  based  on  their  experiences  in  vVorld 
War  II.  Consequently,  the  Navy  retains  control  of  its  carrier  aircraft  in 
order  to  protect  the  fleet  and  to  shield  those  aircraft  from  unnecessary 
attrition  in  land  action.  Because  of  the  threat  to  the  fleet  when  it  is 
close  to  shore  and  because  of  the  Navy's  tradition  of  independent 
command  at  sea,  a  Navy  fleet  commander— not  a  land-based  func¬ 
tional  air  component  commander — controls  Navy  forces. 

Similarly,  the  Marines  believe  that  they  must  control  their  own  air 
forces  so  that  aircraft  will  be  available  to  support  the  land  battle  and 
not  be  diverted  to  non-CAS  missions.  Thus,  both  services  oppose  the 
European-based  doctrine  of  FM  100-20  that  calls  for  centralized  func¬ 
tional  control  of  all  tactical  air  power  across  a  theater,  preferring  a 
system  of  composite  organizations  in  control  of  their  own  land,  sea. 
and  air  power.  In  the  Korean  War,  these  opposing  views  on  the  con¬ 
trol  of  air  power  came  into  direct  conflict,  engendering  considerable 
disagreement  among  the  services. 
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Chapter  4 

Korea:  The  First  Joint  Force 
Air  Component  Commander 

The  Korean  War  prov  ided  a  severe  test  for  the  air  power  doctrine 
of  the  four  military  services,  each  of  which  w  ished  to  retain  control  of 
its  own  air  forces.  Before  considering  the  control  of  air  power  in 
Korea,  however,  we  w'ould  do  well  to  review  some  lessons  from 
World  War  11,  especially  those  that  led  the  JCS  to  resort  to  different 
command  relationships  among  the  services  in  the  European  and 
Pacific  theaters. 


Air  Power  Doctrine,  1945-50 

In  Europe  the  Americans  originally  followed  British  doctrine, 
w  hich  called  for  an  overall  theater  commander  with  subordinate  land, 
sea.  and  air  component  commanders.  However,  as  American  military 
strength  and  experience  grew ,  the  Combined  Chiefs  of  Staff  adopted 
alternate  command  structures  in  order  to  keep  peace  between  the 
Allies.  Although  Allied  armies  fought  under  Genera)  Eisenhower’s 
theater  command,  the  strategic  air  forces  (Eighth  Air  Force,  Fifteenth 
Air  Force,  and  RAF  Bomber  Command)  managed  to  break  free  from 
Eisenhower's  control  after  Operation  Overlord.1  Thus,  in  Europe  the 
Army  and  its  tactical  air  forces  followed  a  hierarchical  control  mode! 
while  the  Navy  and  strategic  air  forces  followed  an  independent  "in 
support  of"  command  model.  Of  course,  everyone  was  subject  to  the 
overall  authority  of  the  Combined  Chiefs  of  Staff.2 

In  contrast,  the  Navy  and  Army  shared  command  of  the  Pacific 
theater.  '  Reasons  for  this  division  include  the  need  for  a  naval  officer 
to  command  the  US  Pacific  Fleet,4  the  hesitancy  o.  the  Australian 
government  to  place  their  troops  under  the  command  of  a  Hawaii- 
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based  officer,  and  the  problem  of  dealing  with  America’s  senior  mili¬ 
tary  commander,  Gen  Douglas  MacArthur.5  Whatever  the  case,  the 
JCS  established  two  geographic  regions  (Southwest  Pacific  Area  and 
Pacific  Ocean  Area — fig.  12),  whose  Army  and  Navy  commanders 
reported  to  Washington.  In  the  field,  each  command  had  its  own 
Army,  Navy,  AAF,  and  Marine  Corps  forces.  If  one  command  needed 
additional  forces  (e.g.,  the  Fast  Carrier  Task  Force),  the  other  com¬ 
mands  would  temporarily  provide  them.  When  B-29s  of  the 
Twentieth  Air  Force  arrived  for  their  strategic  bombing  campaign 
against  Japan,  they  remained  under  JCS  command  from  Washington. h 

After  the  war.  the  services  adopted  different  positions  on  the  struc¬ 
ture  of  command,  based  on  their  wartime  experiences:  The  Army 
advocated  a  hierarchical  structure,  with  one  commander  at  the  top;  the 
AAF  supported  the  Army  position  for  tactical  air  support  forces  but 


Figure  12.  Pacific  Ocean  Command  in  World  War  II  (From  E.B.  Potter, 
ed.,  Sea  Power:  A  Naval  History,  2d  ed.  [Annapolis,  Md.:  Naval 
institute  Press,  1981],  291) 
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reserved  control  of  theater  strategic  air  forces  for  itself;  and  the  Navy 
and  Marine  Corps  retained  control  of  their  forces  in  joint  operations, 
citing  the  traditional  Navy  position  that  the  joint  mission  is  best 
achieved  through  the  coordinated  efforts  of  independent  commanders. 
In  1946  the  JCS  agreed  to  formalize  the  concept  of  unified  theater 
commands,  establishing  the  latter  with  “single  commanders  in  chief 
charged  with  directing  all  assigned  air,  sea,  and  land  forces  through 
service  component  commanders.”7 

National  Security  Act  of  1947 

The  National  Security  Act  of  1947  made  the  JCS  position  official, 
granted  the  Air  Force  status  as  an  independent  service,  and  started  an 
intense  struggle  between  the  services  over  roles  and  missions,  part  of 
which  was  motivated  by  the  Marines’  and  Navy’s  suspicion  that  the 
Army  and  Air  Force  wanted  to  absorb  Marine  and  Navy  air  forces.1" 
Secretary  of  Defense  James  V.  Forrestal  attempted  to  resolve  such 
interservice  differences  at  a  JCS  conference  at  Key  West.  Florida,  in 
1948.'*  At  this  meeting,  the  JCS  agreed  that  the  Air  Force  would  be 
responsible  for  the  primary  functions  of  general  air  superiority  and 
strategic  air  warfare,  while  the  Navy  would  maintain  local  air  supe¬ 
riority  and  conduct  air  operations  in  support  of  na\  al  campaigns,  as 
well  as  conduct  other  traditional  sea  power  missions.1" 

However,  an  abrogation  of  the  Key  West  agreements  occurred 
w  hen  Louis  Johnson,  the  new  secretary  of  defense,  abruptly  cancelled 
plans  for  the  Navy's  supercarrier.  United  Stales."  This  action  led  to 
an  all-out  fight  in  Congress,  with  the  Navy  and  Marine  Corps  on  one 
side  and  the  Army  and  Air  Force  on  the  other.  Although  the  Navy 
repelled  the  perceived  threat  to  carrier  aviation,  it  did  so  at  a  high 
cost.  Some  parties  accused  that  service  of  unethical  behavior  during 
the  congressional  debate,  and  its  highest  admirals  inv  ited  charges  of 
insubordination  by  having  openly  rebuked  the  JCS  plan  for  unifica¬ 
tion.  u  Further,  Adm  Louis  Denfeld,  chief  of  naval  operations,  was 
relieved  of  command  in  1949. 

Because  of  the  Navy’s  tarnished  image  over  unification  doctrine,  it 
was  hardly  in  a  position  to  object  to  General  MacArthur's  command 
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structure  for  the  Korean  War,  which  had  broken  out  in  1950.  In 
accordance  with  the  National  Security  Act  of  1947  and  the  Key  West 
agreements,  the  Navy  expected  to  control  all  naval  forces  for  a  naval 
war,  the  Marine  Corps  expected  to  control  its  forces  in  amphibious 
operations,  and  the  Air  Force  expected  to  control  all  air  forces  for  an 
air  war.11 

Command  Structure  for  the  Korean  Theater 

Although  the  National  Security  Act  called  for  a  unified  command 
structure.  General  MaeArthur  had  retained  the  same  Army-based 
structure  he  used  in  Japan  at  the  end  of  World  War  II. u  Because  Far 
East  Command  (FEC)  had  only  two  components— Far  East  Air 
Forces  (FEAF)  and  Naval  Forces  Far  East  (NAVFE)  (fig.  13) — Gen¬ 
eral  MaeArthur  (later,  Gen  Matthew  B.  Ridgway)  was  both  ground 
component  commander  and  theater  commander. 


Figure  13.  Korean  Command  Structure  (1950)  (From  William  W. 
Momyer,  Airpower  in  Three  Wars  [Washington,  D.C.:  Department  of 
the  Air  Force,  1978],  53) 
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The  year  1951  saw  the  establishment  of  Army  Forces  Far  East 
(AFFE),  but  it  had  no  staff  and  was  not  operational.  Not  until  Gen 
Mark  W.  Clark  restructured  FEC  into  a  true  joint  command  in  1953 
did  a  functioning  theater  ground-component  command  come  into  be¬ 
ing.  However,  General  Clark  retained  command  of  both  the  theater 
FEC  and  the  ground  component  AFFE.15 

In  the  Korean  War,  General  MacArthur  followed  General  Eisen¬ 
hower's  World  War  II  command  model,  not  the  North  African  model. 
In  South  Korea,  the  Eighth  Army  commander  was  the  de  facto  ground 
component  commander  after  X  Corps  and  Eighth  Army  rejoined  in 
1951.  Additionally,  Fifth  Air  Force  collocated  and  supported  Eighth 
Army  for  the  entire  w  ar. 


Air  Power  in  the  Korean  War 

At  the  start  of  the  Korean  War,  FEAF,  the  air  component  of  FEC, 
moved  immediately  to  control  all  air  power  in-theater.  Although  the 
Navy  and  Marines  had  no  objection  to  FEAF's  coordinating  their 
sorties,  control  was  another  matter.  To  understand  the  controversy 
(ner  control  in  Korea,  one  must  examine  the  centralized  command  of 
air  forces,  the  priority  assigned  to  CAS.  the  performance  of  CAS,  and 
the  lessons  learned  by  the  services. 

Centralized  Command  of  Air  Power 

In  Korea  (fig.  14)  the  Air  Force  came  close  to  realizing  its  concept 
of  an  overall  theater  air  commander.16  On  the  Air  Force  side,  FEAF 
had  unity  of  command  over  all  Air  Force  assets  in-theater  throughout 
the  war,  including  B-29s.  This  model  was  patterned  on  the  one  used 
in  North  Africa  in  World  War  II  rather  than  the  European  model, 
which  allowed  strategic  air  forces  to  operate  independently.17 

By  1951  FEAF  also  controlled  Marine  air.  Initially,  the  Marine 
Corps  retained  control  of  its  air  forces  during  the  Inchon  landing  and 
X  Corps's  drive  up  Eastern  Korea  in  1 950. 18  After  X  Corps  retreated 
from  the  Chosin  Reservoir  and  redeployed  to  South  Korea  on  Eighth 
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Figure  14.  Korea  (From  Allan  R.  Millett,  "Korea,  1950- 
1953,”  in  Case  Studies  In  the  Development  of  Close  Air 
Support,  ed.  Benjamin  Franklin  Cooling  [Washington,  D.C.: 
Office  of  Air  Force  History,  1990],  346) 
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Army's  right  flank.  Fifth  Air  Force  reclaimed  control  of  Marine  air.1'* 
For  the  rest  of  the  war,  the  Marines  flew  in  support  of  all  ground  units 
under  the  direction  of  Fifth  Air  Force. 

In  contrast.  Navy  air  remained  under  the  control  or  Task  Force  77. 
The  Navy  was  primarily  concerned  with  the  Chinese  and  Soviet 
threats  to  its  fleet:  "The  dangers  of  air  and  submarine  attack  made  it 
undesirable  for  carriers  to  operate  for  more  than  two  days  in  the  same 
location."'11  But  the  short  legs  of  carrier  aircraft  and  the  deep  interdic¬ 
tion  missions  requested  by  FEAF  meant  that  carriers  would  have  to 
stay  in  the  same  area  to  carry  out  routine  bombing  missions.  To  grant 
Gen  George  E.  Stratemever  operational  control  (OPCON)  over  Navy 
air  was  to  grant  him  de  facto  OPCON  over  the  movement  of  the 
carrier  task  force — a  situation  unacceptable  to  the  Navy.  Thus,  on  lb 
July  I95():i  the  commander  in  chief  of  Far  East  forces  delegated  only 
"coordination  control""  to  FEAF.  Although  coordination  between  the 
services  began  slowly, 

by  early  1951  things  hail  improved.  ( 'onimunicat torts  between  Task  Force 
and  ihe  JOC  [joint  operations  center!  were  at  fast  working  effectively.  <tu 
group  commanders  iroin  the  Iasi  carrier',  '.‘.ere  being  sent  in  rotation  to  handle 
the  liaison  (unction:  in  due  course  a  permanent  assignment  would  be  made.-  ' 


Eventually,  the  submarine  threat  posed  by  Red  China  died  down,  and 
the  carriers  took  up  station  in  the  Sea  of  Japan  where  they  participated 
in  a  joint  targeting  system  and  coordinated  their  sorties  with  the 
FEAF-controlled  sorties.-4  In  this  phase,  air  missions  were  essentially 
assigned  on  a  geographical  basis.  That  is.  FEAF  and  NAVFE  agreed 
to  a  coastal  area  of  operations  for  Task  Force  77's  planes  (fig.  15). 
Such  distinct  areas  of  responsibility  (AOR)  would  resurface  in 
Vietnam  in  the  "route  package  system.  However,  in  Korea  the 
Nav  y  s  area  was  not  a  distinct  AOR  because  FEAF  flew  coordinated 
missions  into  the  Navy  region  throughout  the  war. 

Priority  of  Close  Air  Support 

A  major  point  of  contention  among  the  services  had  to  do  with 
PEAf-  s  air  priorities  and  the  quality  of  CAS  performance.  By  the  end 
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Figure  15.  Areas  of  Responsibility  of  Naval  Forces  Far  East  (From 
William  W.  Momyer,  Airpower  In  Three  Wars  [Washington,  D.C.: 
Department  of  the  Air  Force,  1978],  60) 
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of  the  war,  all  services  agreed  that  establishing  local  air  superiority 
was  the  first  priority  of  air  operations.  Furthermore,  the  experience  at 
the  Pusan  Perimeter  in  1950  convinced  every  one  of  the  necessity  of 
overall  coordination  of  air  sorties,  including  CAS.25  Doctrinally.  the 
services  had  different  views  about  whether  interdiction  or  CAS 
should  be  assigned  the  higher  priority  in  land  operations. 2b 

Air  Force  View.  Initially,  the  Air  Force  believed  that  interdiction 
should  have  a  higher  priority  than  CAS.27  This  thinking  followed  the 
guidance  of  FM  100-20,  which  was  incorporated  into  FM  31-35. 
Air-Ground  Operations  after  World  War  II.  The  latter  stated  that  "the 
tactical  air  commander,  in  close  cooperation  w  ith  army  group  com¬ 
mander.  determines  the  allocation  of  air  effort  to  be  made  available  to 
the  separate  tactical  air  forces  for  employment  with  their  associated 
armies."28  Thus,  FEAF  was  doctrinally  justified  in  assigning  its  own 
priority  to  CAS  unless  the  theater  commander  chose  to  override  that 
decision.  The  latter  did  in  fact  quickly  assert  his  authority  as  the 
ground  war  deteriorated  in  1950. 

By  the  end  of  the  war.  new  USAF  doctrinal  manuals  were  less  rigid 
about  the  priority  of  CAS.  Issued  in  1953,  Air  Force  Manual  lAFMi 
1-2,  United  States  Air  Force  Basic  Doctrine,  acknowledged  that  the 
"coordinated  employment  of  air  forces  in  the  land  battle  is  essential" 
but  pointed  out  that  attack  in  depth  upon  enemy  lines  of  communica¬ 
tions  was  "more  profitable."24  Similarly,  in  the  same  year  AFM  1-3, 
Theater  Air  Operations,  remarked  that  “close  air  support  actions  con¬ 
tribute  less  to  the  furtherance  of  surface  actions  than  do  the  gaining 
and  maintaining  of  air  superiority  and  the  interdiction  of  the  enemy 's 
lines  of  communication  leading  to  the  combat  /one."'0  Further,  in  the 
FEAF  commander's  summary  of  the  air  war,  Gen  Otto  P.  Weyland 
stated  that  "in  a  static  situation,  close  support  is  an  expenshe  substi¬ 
tute  for  artillery  fire."51  However,  he  also  pointed  out  that  “in 
contradistinction  to  conditions  of  static  warfare  on  the  ground.  1 
should  like  to  make  clear  that  I  believe  strongly  in  all-out  close  air 
support  of  ground  forces  when  they  are  engaged  in  major  operations 
to  achieve  decisive  objectives.”52 
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Navy  View.  At  first.  Navy  doctrine  was  ambivalent  about  the  pri¬ 
ority  of  CAS  and  interdiction,  saying  that  it  should  be  dictated  by  the 
theater  situation.  After  the  war  began,  however,  the  Navy  sided  with 
the  Marine  Corps  in  favor  of  CAS.13  For  example,  NAVFE’s  initial 
agreement  w  ith  FEAF  on  the  use  of  carrier  air  in  Korea  provided  that 
"first  priority  for  carrier  operations  would  be  in  close  support,  second 
priority  would  go  to  interdiction  south  of  the  38th  parallel,  and  third 
priority  to  strikes  on  Bomber  Command  targets  beyond  that  line."34 
Although  Navy  aircraft  attempted  to  concentrate  on  CAS.  execution 
problems  with  the  Fifth  Air  Force  system  in  South  Korea  eventually 
forced  them  to  give  up  CAS  and  pursue  FEAF-coordinated  interdic¬ 
tion  bombing  instead. 

Army  View.  The  Arm}  accepted  the  Air  Force's  priority  of  air 
support  as  reflected  in  FM  31-35,  which  complemented  the  Army’s 
doctrine  on  the  use  of  heavy  artillery.33  That  is,  the  Army  would 
require  CAS  only  in  extreme  or  rapidly  moving  battle  situations.  In 
1950  the  only  kinds  of  tactical  air  support  were  "close”  and  "general," 
the  latter  used  in  the  region  beyond  the  range  of  the  Army's  heavy 
artillery. 3h  However.  Joint  Training  Directive  for  Air-Ground  Op¬ 
erations.  issued  in  September  1950,  stated  that  "no  degree  of  relative 
importance  can  be  attached  to  the  general  tasks  described  in  1  interdic¬ 
tion!  and  (close  air  support j.  .  .  .  Each  may  assume  a  major  role  in  a 
given  situation. This  doctrinal  change  indicated  that  the  Army  was 
becoming  more  inclined  to  place  CAS  on  an  equal  footing  with  inter¬ 
diction,  as  the  situation  demanded. 

Marine  Corps  View.  Because  the  Marines'  amphibious  nature 
forced  them  to  rely  on  CAS  as  a  substitute  for  heavy  artillery,  they 
naturally  advocated  the  preeminence  of  that  air  mission.  Thus,  they 
intended  to  use  their  air  assets  in  close  support  of  their  frontline 
troops  and  had  developed  the  personnel,  equipment,  and  detailed  inte¬ 
gration  to  do  so. ,x 

Given  this  stance,  friction  with  the  Air  Force  over  this  issue  was 
almost  inevitable.  Both  the  Navy  and  Marine  Corps  believed  that 
FEAF  directed  more  sorties  to  interdiction  than  to  CAS  because 
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FEAF  controlled  the  sortie  apportionment  process/11  The  Air  Force 
responded  that  it  followed  air  priorities  established  by  the  theater  and 
ground  commanders,4'1  further  declaring  that  Marine  CAS  as  a 
substitute  for  artillery — although  appropriate  for  amphibious  land¬ 
ings — was  not  feasible  for  extended  land  operations.  In  FEAF’s 
judgement,  the  Marines  devoted  far  too  many  sorties  to  CAS.  noting 
that  requests  from  Marine  divisions  were  four  times  higher  tnan  those 
from  Army  units.41  Furthermore,  General  Weyland,  FEAF  com¬ 
mander  in  1953.  argued  that  a  much  higher  percentage  of  CAS  sorties 
was  tlown  in  Korea  than  in  the  war  in  Germany  (30  percent  versus  10 
percent). 4;  The  Marines  also  complained  about  the  Air  Force’s  poor 
performance  in  CAS  and  the  consequence  of  inadequate  training  and 
equipment,  as  well  as  an  inefficient  Army/Air  Force  system  of  air- 
ground  control. 


Air  Force  Training  and  Equipment 
for  Close  Air  Support 

The  Air  Force  was  not  prepared  to  perform  CAS  in  Korea  because 
of  its  post-world  war  conversion  to  high-speed  P-80  interceptors  de¬ 
signed  for  theater  nuclear  defense.  Its  pilots  had  neither  the  training 
nor  equipment  to  perform  the  closely  integrated  bombing  of  CAS.4' 
Furthermore,  the  fact  that  Air  Force  jets  were  based  in  Japan  meant 
that  they  had  little  time  to  spend  over  Korean  targets,  unlike  carrier- 
based  aircraft.  These  deficiencies  became  all  too  evident  at  the  Ptisan 
Perimeter. 

However,  when  Air  Force  pilots  switched  back  to  P-5  Is.  which 
many  of  them  had  flown  in  World  War  II.  and  when  they  began 
Hying  P-8()s  with  long-range  fuel  tanks,  they  were  able  to  acquit 
themselves  well  during  the  rest  of  the  war.44  Indeed,  neither  the  offi¬ 
cial  Army  nor  Marine  Corps  history  of  the  Korean  War  makes 
distinctions  between  any  of  the  services'  ability  to  perform  CAS  after 
1950. 
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Different  Systems  of  Control 

The  Marine  system  of  CAS  control  used  a  ground-based  forward 
air  controller  (FAC)  at  battalion  level  who  directed  missions  from 
orbiting  aircraft  that  were  dedicated  to  the  Marine  unit.4'  The 
Army/Air  Force  system  used  a  ground  FAC  at  regiment  level  and  an 
airborne  FAC  over  the  battlefield  to  call  in  aircraft  that  were  sitting 
alert  at  their  airfields. 4ft  The  alert  aircraft  could  be  scrambled  to  han¬ 
dle  any  number  of  different  units. 

The  primary  point  of  contention  between  the  two  systems  was  tUi' 
lowest  organizational  level  at  which  the  ground  FAC  was  located. 
The  Marines  insisted  on  th  attalion  level,  arguing  that  FACs  at 
brigade  level  were  so  out  oi  >ueh  with  the  battlefield  that  they  were 
little  more  than  air  liaison  officers.  This  being  the  case.  Marines 
would  be  vulnerable  to  accidental  bombing  because  an  airborne  FAC 
could  not  always  distinguish  friendly  positions  from  enemy  positions. 
Only  by  placing  ground  FACs  far  enough  forward  so  that  they  w  ould 
be  sure  of  the  position  of  friendly  forces  could  one  avoid  incidents  of 
fratricide. 

Second,  the  Marine  system  of  orbiting  aircraft  w  as  able  to  respond 
quickly  to  the  needs  of  ground  troops — often  in  just  five  to  15  min¬ 
utes.  The  Army/Air  Force  system,  however,  took  "a  minimum  of  30 
minutes  and  .  .  .  sometimes  .  .  .  nearly  four  hours.”4' 

Third.  Marine  ground  forces  trained  with  Marine  aviators  and  did 
not  operate  as  well  with  substitute  players.  For  that  reason,  they 
wanted  the  1st  Marine  Air  Wing  dedicated  to  the  1st  Marine  Division. 

Furthermore,  senior  Army  commanders  expressed  dissatisfaction 
with  the  A\rmv/Air  Force  system,  either  directly  or  indirectly.  For 
example,  the  commander  of  'he  32d  Infantry  Division  praised  the 
effectiveness  of  the  Marine  system  at  the  Pusan  Perimeter.48  w  hile  the 
commander  of  the  7th  Infantry  Division  Artillery  found  the  Air  Force 
system  at  Inchon  inferior  to  the  one  used  by  the  Marines.49  "In  No¬ 
vember  1950.  Army  Chief  of  Staff  General  Collins  filed  a  formal 
criticism  of  close  air-support  operations  with  Air  Force  Chief  of  Staff 
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Hoyt  Vandenberg.’"’0  Later,  Maj  Gen  Edward  M.  Almond,  com¬ 
mander  of  X  Corps,  became  an  advocate  of  the  Marine  system  and 
fought  to  change  the  Army/Air  Force  system. 

The  commander  in  chief  of  Far  East  forces — as  well  as  the  JCS, 
Headquarters  LIS  Army,  and  Heat,  turners  US  Air  Force — launched 
wartime  evaluations  of  the  two  systems.  In  all  cases,  the  boards  of 
inquiiy  agiccd  that  the  Marines’  use  cf  or.  stalk;..  ui.  was 

wasteful  and  that  the  Air  Force  could  not  possibly  supply  the  number 
of  ground  FACs  required  to  implement  the  Marine  system  across  the 
whole  Army.  Conceding  that  the  Marine  system  was  appropriate  for 
that  service's  unique  amphibious  mission,  the  boards  nevertheless 
concluded  that  the  system  was  not  appropriate  for  large-scale  use  b\ 
the  Army  and  Air  Force.51 

Furthermore,  the  boards  concluded  that  the  system  of  CAS  advo¬ 
cated  by  FM  31-35  and  the  Joint  Training  Directive  for  Air-Ground 
Operations  was  still  not  operational  in  Korea52  because  the  services 
failed  to  provide  the  personnel  and  equipment  needed  for  the  detailed 
liaison  structure."  Specifically,  the  Air  Force  never  allocated  the 
FACs,  and  the  Aimy  never  provided  the  communication  equipment." 

Lessons  Learned 

For  the  Army.  Navy,  and  Air  Force.  Korea  reinforced  many  of  the 
lessons  those  services  had  already  learned  in  World  War  11 — among 
them,  the  high  priority  of  air  superiority  and  the  necessity  of  coordi¬ 
nating  air  components."  For  the  Marine  Corps,  however,  its  first 
encounter  w  ith  the  European  model  of  centralized  control  produced 
lessons  having  considerably  greater  impact. 

The  Air  Force  believed  that  its  ability  to  isolate  the  battlefield 
through  interdiction  had  helped  win  the  war,  citing  the  reversals  at 
Pusan  in  1950  and  the  halt  of  the  Chinese  invasion  in  1951. 56  Both 
the  Army  at  Pusan  and  the  Marine  Corps  at  Inchon  acknowledged 
that  interdiction  was  essential  to  the  ground  battle.57  Further,  the  Air 
Force's  centralized  direction  of  all  air  assets  allowed  it  to  switch  back 
and  forth  between  interdiction  and  CAS  until  the  front  stabilized.58  In 
the  CAS  arena,  “the  USAF-Army  system  proved  able  to  meet  require  - 
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ments  laid  upon  it  in  Korea,”59  thus  vindicating  the  European-based 
doctrine  of  FM  100-20  and  solidifying  the  new  service's  inde¬ 
pendence.60 

The  Navy  confirmed  it  could  retain  command  of  its  carrier  forces 
and  still  be  effective  in  the  land  battle  through  a  geographic  split  of 
air  responsibilities.  Its  enthusiastic  participation  in  the  Eighth 
Army/Fifth  Air  Force  joint  operations  center  and  FEAF  joint  target¬ 
ing  group  enabled  Task  Force  77  participation  and  leadership  in 
centrally  controlled  air  power  campaigns  with  Fifth  Air  Force  and 
FEAF  Bomber  Command.61  Although  the  Navy  cooperated  with  the 
Army/Air  Force  system  of  CAS,  it  criticized  the  requirement  to  clear 
sorties  through  the  JOC  as  "overcentralization"  because  this  made  it 
"vulnerable  both  to  enemy  action  and  to  communications  saturation  at 
times  of  peak  activity."6’ 

Officially  at  least,  the  Army  seemed  pleased  with  air  support  in 
Korea  because  the  amount  of  CAS  had  increased  (over  200  percent 
since  World  War  II)  and  had  prevented  the  enemy  from  driving  Anns 
troops  out  of  Korea.61  Nevertheless,  the  Marine  Corps  system  of  CAS 
won  over  many  Army  converts. 

The  Marines  came  away  from  Korea  very  displeased  w  ith  the  way 
their  air  forces  had  been  used:  "Probably  the  most  serious  problem  of 
all.  from  the  Marine  Corps  point  of  view',  was  that  during  much  of  the 
Korean  War  Marine  air-ground  components,  trained  to  work  as  a 
team,  were  to  a  large  extent  precluded  from  operating  together."64 
Once  again.  Marine  air  was  separated  from  the  Marine  divisions  it 
was  supposed  to  support.65  As  a  result,  the  lessons  learned  by  the 
Marines  had  a  substantially  greater  impact  on  that  service  than  did  the 
lessons  learned  by  the  other  services  in  Korea.  First,  Air  Force  com¬ 
mand  of  air  forces  would  lead  to  apportionment  that  favored 
interdiction  over  CAS.66  Second,  the  Air  Force  was  not  serious  about 
CAS  compared  to  the  Marines67 — witness  the  fact  that  Air  Force 
funding,  personnel,  and  training  for  CAS  did  not  receive  the  same 
emphasis  as  it  did  in  the  Marine  Corps.68  Third,  because  of  these  two 
facts,  the  Marines  believed  that  their  divisions  would  suffer  high 
casualties  without  Marine  air  support.69  These  lessons  convinced  the 
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Marines  they  should  ensure  that  Marine  air  forces  could  not  be  sepa¬ 
rated  from  their  ground  forces. 

Evolution  of  Joint  Doctrine 
from  World  War  II 

Four  observations  about  the  above  lessons  from  Korea  have  impli¬ 
cations  for  the  system  of  air  control  that  would  carry  over  to  Vietnam. 
First,  although  FEAF  had  OPCON  of  Air  Force  and  Marine  air  and 
"coordination  control”  of  Navy  air  at  the  theater  level,  this  did  not 
help  liaison  at  the  Army/Air  Force  level  in  Korea.  Because  the  span 
of  C1NCFE  and  FEAF  command  included  defense  of  Japan  as  well  as 
Korea.  Air  Force  attention  was  divided.  In  Kor  'a.  even  though  Fifth 
Air  Force  and  Eighth  Army  were  collocated  in  Korea  and  were  well 
coordinated  (in  accordance  with  the  Joint  Training  Directive  for  Air 
Ground  Operations),  the  fact  that  Fifth  Air  Force  never  had  tactical 
control  of  carrier  air  or  strategic  air  hampered  its  ability  to  support  the 
Army  and  Marine  Corps  land  battle.  The  tightly  coordinated  air  effort 
of  the  Navy  and  Air  Force  that  evolved  by  the  end  of  the  war  was  a 
product  of  the  harmonious  relationship  that  existed  between  the  com¬ 
manders  of  those  services  in  Korea.  Unfortunately,  this  sense  of 
harmony  would  not  carry  over  tn  Vietnam. 

Second,  the  centralized  control  of  air  power  (fig.  16)  was  a  decisive 
factor  in  most  ground  battles  in  Korea.  Whether  acting  to  delay  the 
North  Korean  drive  to  Pusan,  isolate  the  Inchon  landing,  or  rescue  X 
Corps  from  the  Chosin  Reservoir.70  all  air  power  was  redirected  to  the 
tactical  situation  that  needed  immediate  support.  The  Korean  War 
provides  possibly  the  best  US  case  study  in  the  flexible  use  of  central¬ 
ized  air  assets  across  a  theater.71 

Third,  the  consequence  of  shifting  air  power  across  a  theater  was 
that  the  Marines  got  less  CAS  than  they  wanted.  In  their  view. 
FEAF's  apportionment  of  air  assets  reflected  the  low  priority  that  the 
Air  Force  assigned  to  CAS.?:  While  the  Marines  were  used  to  World 
War  II  apportionments  from  a  Navy  task  force  commander,  the 
Navy’s  priorities  were  different  from  those  of  the  Air  Force.  For 
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Figure  16.  Control  of  Aircraft  in  Korea  (From  William  W.  Momyer, 
Airpower  in  Three  Wars  [Washington,  D.C.:  Department  of  the  Air 
Force,  1978],  61) 
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Marines  in  Korea,  the  bottom  line  was  that  they  wanted  more  CAS 
but  could  not  get  it. 

Last,  after  the  Korean  War  stagnated,  Marine  Corps  CAS  suffered 
the  same  kind  of  losses  to  AAA  that  the  AAF  had  experienced  in 
Europe.  Stable  front  lines  allowed  the  Chinese  and  North  Koreans  to 
bring  in  heavier  AAA  defenses  and  shoot  down  many  airplanes  per¬ 
forming  CAS.73  Although  the  total  number  of  heavy  flak  and  light 
guns  in  February  1953  “barely  exceeded  the  numbers  that  the  Ger¬ 
mans  deploved  around  some  of  their  key  targe's  l  «te  in  World  War 
1L"74  US  losses  were  far  worse  than  those  in  the  Pacific  theater  and 
approached  European-theater  levels.  Nevertheless,  the  Marines  ac¬ 
cepted  these  losses  as  the  cost  of  doing  business,  reaffirmed  CAS  as  a 
top  priority,  and  developed  tactics  for  providing  flak  suppression  for 
CAS  aircraft.  ' 
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Vietnam:  Unraveling  of 
Centralized  Control 

In  most  respects,  the  Air  Force’s  concept  of  a  “single  manager  for 
air"  lost  considerable  ground  during  the  Vietnam  War  dig.  17).  In  the 
Korean  War,  the  FEAF  theater  air  commander  had  operational  control 
of  all  Army.  Air  Force,  and  Marine  fixed-wing  aircraft,  as  well  as 
coordination  control  over  Navy  carrier  air. 1  but  in  Vietnam  each  serv¬ 
ice  controlled  its  own  air  forces.  That  is.  the  commander  in  chief. 
Pacific  Command  tCINCPAC  i — a  Navy  admiral — retained  control  of 
Task  Force  77  aircraft;  the  Marines  had  de  facto  control  id'  their  air 
assets  even  though  Seventh  Air  Force  had  official  control;  the  Army 
fought  for  and  won  permanent  controi  of  its  helicopters  despite  losing 
its  cargo  aircraft  in  the  trade;  and  even  the  Air  Force  split  its  com¬ 
mand  lines  between  Pacific  Air  Forces  (PACAF)  and  Strategic  Air 
Command  (SAC)  aircraft.  Given  this  separatist  altitude  toward  the 
control  of  air  power,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  war  produced  few 
joint  lessons. 

The  development  of  military  doctrine  from  Korea  through  Vietnam 
is  a  story  of  service  parochialism  and  bureaucratic  models  of  organ¬ 
izational  behavior,  both  of  which  affected  the  doctrine  of  centralized 
control  of  air  power.  Although  the  performance  and  priority  of  CAS 
dominated  tests  of  this  doctrine  during  the  Korean  War.  in  Vietnam 
the  CAS  controversy  gave  way  to  the  furor  over  who  would  control 
air  power.-  After  having  tried  the  Air  Force's  single-manager  concept 
in  Korea,  the  services  declined  to  give  the  Air  Force  another  opportu¬ 
nity  to  take  away  their  air  power  assets.  This  chapter  reviews  prewar 
developments  that  precipitated  this  altitude,  examines  command  and 
control  of  both  theater  forces  and  air  forces  in  Vietnam,  and  summa¬ 
rizes  each  service's  perception  of  lessons  learned  in  Vietnam. 
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Figure  17.  Southeast  Asia  (From  John  J.  Sbrega,  “Southeast  Asia,”  in 
Case  Studies  in  the  Development  of  Close  Air  Support,  ed.  Benjamin 
Franklin  Cooling  [Washington,  D.C.:  Office  of  Air  Force  History,  1990],  412) 
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Developments  in  Air  Power 
Doctrine,  1953-65 


VIETNAM 


When  President  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower  announced  that  massive 
retaliation  would  be  his  strategy  for  national  defense,  the  Air  Force 
began  to  develop  weapons  for  general  and  tactical  nuclear  war.3  Ac¬ 
cording  to  this  strategy,  “success  in  limited  war  is  contingent  upon 
maintaining  a  superior  general  war  capability.”4  Consequently,  the 
Air  Force  designed  its  tactical  fighters  to  deliver  nuclear  weapons, 
and  Air  Force  generals  even  discussed  the  possibility  of  eliminating 
all  conventional  weapons  from  the  service’s  inventory.5  In  1955  Exer¬ 
cise  Sagebrush  tested  the  atomic-war  tactics  of  Tactical  Air 
Command  (TAC)  and  Continental  Army  Command  (CONARC) 
across  a  13-state  region6  and  thus  demonstrated  the  dominance  of 
nuclear  weapons.  Maj  Gen  John  D.  Stevenson's  report  from  Head¬ 
quarters  TAC  observed  that  "the  rapidity  of  successful  attack  and  the 
destruction  wrought  by  atomic  weapons  quickly  outmoded  the  time 
schedule  for  conventional  warfare.”7  Because  massive  numbers  of 
tactical  nuclear  weapons  destroyed  both  sides  within  days,  umpires 
decided  "to  abandon  maneuver  realism  and  go  into  training  status."8 
Only  at  the  end  of  the  exercise  did  CAS  receive  any  attention.  In  view 
of  these  results,  the  Air  Force  understandably  ignored  air-ground 
support  in  limited  war,9  a  decision  the  Army  found  objectionable.10 

Doctrine  of  Close  Air  Support 

The  Army’s  growing  concern  about  Air  Force  CAS  and  the  Air 
Force’s  challenge  to  the  Army’s  use  of  helicopters  as  a  "second  tacti¬ 
cal  air  force”  led  the  Army  to  convene  the  Howze  board  in  1962." 
This  board  justified  the  Army’s  creation  of  a  helicopter-assault  divi¬ 
sion — partly  by  attacking  the  Air  Force’s  air-ground  system  and  its 
lack  of  support  for  the  Army — and  advocated  a  return  to  organic  air 
support.  The  Air  Force  responded  with  the  Disosway  board,12  which 
reaffirmed  the  necessity  for  centralized  control  of  air  power.  Three 
years  of  controversy  ended  in  April  1965  when  Air  Force  Chief  of 
Staff  Gen  John  P.  McConnell  and  Army  Chief  of  Staff  Gen  Harold  K. 
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Johnson  approved  a  “Concept  for  Improved  Joint  Air-Ground  Coordi¬ 
nation,”13  according  to  which  the  Air  Force  conceded  the 
apportionment  authority  of  the  air  component  commander  (ACC).14 
Instead,  the  ACC  would  have  the  daily  task  of  recommending  num¬ 
bers  for  the  theater  commander,  who  would  now  make  the 
apportionment  decision15  and  thereby  have  the  final  say  in  determin¬ 
ing  whether  air  sorties  went  to  counterair,  interdiction,  or  CAS.  This 
concession  was  a  response,  at  least  in  part,  to  Army  and  Marine 
complaints  during  Korea  that  the  Air  Force  pursued  interdiction  to  the 
detriment  of  CAS.  Although,  technically,  the  theater  commander  al¬ 
ways  has  apportionment  authority,  the  agreement  between  the  service 
chiefs  meant  that  the  Air  Force  now  ensured  that  a  certain  percentage 
of  sorties  would  be  devoted  to  each  mission. 

Thus,  with  the  onset  of  major  ground  action  in  Vietnam,  the  Air 
Force  and  Army  had  hammered  out  the  Joint  Air-Ground  Operations 
System  (JAGOS),  which  Gen  William  C.  Westmoreland  would  im¬ 
plement  in  May  1 966. 16  This  was  not  joint  doctrine,  however,  because 
the  Marines  and  Navy  had  their  own  CAS  systems.  In  the  meantime, 
helicopters  were  assuming  more  responsibility  for  CAS. 

Development  of  Army  Helicopters 

The  Marines  first  used  helicopters  for  air  transport  in  Korea;  after 
that  war,  the  Army  began  testing  the  feasibility  of  transporting  assault 
forces  by  helicopter.17  The  Air  Force  strongly  resisted  these 
tests,18  as  did  traditional  elements  of  the  Army,19  and  they  became  the 
subject  of  high-level  debates  between  the  Howze  and  Disosway 
boards.20  Although  Secretary  of  Defense  Robert  S.  McNamara  offi¬ 
cially  incorporated  the  11th  Air  Assault  Division  (renamed  the  1st 
Cavalry  Division,  Airmobile)  into  the  Army  in  1965,21  his  decision 
did  little  to  settle  the  disagreement  between  the  Army  and  the  Air 
Force.  Again,  the  compromise  worked  out  by  Generals  McConnell 
and  Johnson  in  April  1966  had  a  hand  in  quelling  this  dispute  by 
assigning  responsibility  for  Fixed-winged  transports  to  the  Air  Force 
and  responsibility  for  all  helicopters — except  those  used  for  search 
and  rescue — to  the  Army.22  As  part  of  the  agreement,  the  Army  sur- 
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rendered  control  of  its  CV-2  Caribou  and  CV-7  Buffalo  transports, 
and  the  Air  Force  relinquished  current  and  future  claims  on  rotary- 
wing  aircraft.  The  Air  Force,  however,  thought  it  was  conceding  only 
an  airlift  mission,  not  foreseeing  the  helicopter  gunship  (e.g.,  the 
AH-1  Cobra)  and  its  role  in  CAS  as  a  substitute  for  Air  Force  fight¬ 
ers.  Indeed,  in  Vietnam  all  helicopters  were  armed,  and  gunships 
became  prevalent. 


Command  and  Control 
of  Theater  Forces  in  Vietnam 

As  all  eyes  focused  on  Europe  and  the  Warsaw  Pact  threat,  the 
conflict  in  Vietnam  continued  to  rage  out  of  control.  Although  the  US 
commitment  of  forces  was  at  first  small  and  covert,  it  continued  to 
increase  until  the  president  sent  ground  troops  in  1965  to  stop  the 
imminent  collapse  of  South  Vietnam.  This  slow  buildup,  as  well  as 
the  insurgent  nature  of  the  war  and  the  problems  arising  from  host-na¬ 
tion  requirements,  created  conflicting  organizational  structures. 
Consequently,  the  system  of  command  in  Vietnam  (fig.  18)  was  not 
the  hierarchical  one  used  in  World  War  II  and  Korea  but  an  autono¬ 
mous  application  of  forces  by  the  various  military  services. 

CINCPAC — the  theater  commander — and  his  Navy  and  Air  Force 
component  commanders  were  located  in  Hawaii.  Because  of  the  po¬ 
tential  threat  from  China,  CINCPAC  preferred  to  retain  control  of  the 
US  Pacific  Fleet  (PACFLT)  and  PACAF  for  theaterwide  action,23 
rather  than  transfer  control  to  a  command  in  Vietnam.24  The  latter,  a 
subunified  command  known  as  Military  Assistance  Command,  Viet¬ 
nam  (MACV)  was  largely  Army-controlled,  -staffed,  and  -oriented, 
due  to  the  ground  nature  of  the  war.23  Just  as  CINCPAC  retained 
control  of  carrier  aircraft  at  PACFLT,  PACAF  chose  to  transfer  OP- 
CON  of  the  Thailand-based  Thirteenth  Air  Force  aircraft  to  2d  Air 
Division  rather  than  assign  its  theater  air  forces  to  MACV.26  Thus,  the 
three  service  components  existed  at  two  different  command  levels. 
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Figure  18.  Command  Structure  in  the  Vietnam  War  (From  Lt  Col  John  J. 
Lane,  Jr.,  "Command  and  Control  and  Communications  Structures  in 
Southeast  Asia,”  Report  no.  RA007-80  [Maxwell  AFB,  Ala.:  Air  War 
College,  1981],  ill) 
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Since  the  commander,  US  Military  Assistance  Command,  Vietnam 
(COMUSMACV)  was  part  of  the  US  country  team  support  to  Viet¬ 
nam,  he  answered  to  the  US  ambassador  to  South  Vietnam  and  to  the 
US  ambassador  to  Thailand.  For  normal  operations,  though,  the  am¬ 
bassadors  concentrated  on  political  matters  and  left  military  affairs  to 
the  services  and  their  chains  of  command.  Gen  William  C.  Westmore¬ 
land,  COMUSMACV,  summed  up  the  command  arrangements  as 
follows: 

Creating  a  unified  command  for  aii  of  Southeast  Asia  would  have  gone  a  long 
way  toward  mitigating  the  unprecedented  centralization  of  authority  in  Wash¬ 
ington.  .  .  Instead  of  five  'commanders' — CINCPAC.  COMUSMACV.  and 
the  American  ambassadors  to  Thailand,  Laos,  and  South  Vietnam — there 
would  have  been  one  man  directly  answerable  to  the  President  on  everything. 
Although  that  kind  of  organization  might  have  created  ripples  within  the 
service-conscious  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  the  Joint  Chiefs  traditionally  fall  in 
line  when  the  Commander  in  Chief  speaks.  Such  an  arrangement  would  have 
eliminated  the  problem  of  co-ordination  between  the  air  and  ground  wars  that 
was  inevitable  with  CINCPAC  managing  one.  MACV  the  other.27 

Below  the  theater  level,  MACV  was  also  jointly  structured,  having 
air.  land,  and  sea  components.  Initially,  the  air  component  was  2d  Air 
Division,  which  later  became  Seventh  Air  Force.  A  land  component 
existed,  but — as  in  Korea — the  commander  was  still  General  West¬ 
moreland.  At  first,  the  Marines  directed  the  sea  component,  but  the 
Navy  took  charge  with  the  commencement  of  riverine  operations.2* 
The  Marines  then  began  reporting  directly  to  COMUSMACV  as  a 
separate  service  component 24 


Command  and  Control 
of  Air  Forces  in  Vietnam 

Because  of  the  complicated  command  structure  in  Vietnam  and  the 
surrounding  countries,  the  Air  Force  had  a  difficult  time  creating  a 
single  manager  for  air.  Indeed,  even  the  Air  Force  failed  to  observe 
unity  of  command  with  its  own  forces.  Ultimately,  the  air  war  was 
directed  at  two  levels:  Pacific  Command  (PACOM)  controlled  the 
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interdiction  effort,  and  the  dual-hatted  commander  of  Seventh  Air 
Force— also  the  MACV  deputy  commander  for  air  operations — con¬ 
trolled  air  support  for  MACV.W 

Air  Force 

Seventh  Air  Force  commanded  Air  Force  assets  in  South  Vietnam, 
deployed  TAC  units  in  Thailand,  and  had  OPCON  of  Thailand- 
deployed  Thirteenth  Air  Force  units  from  the  Philippines  (fig.  19).  As 
mentioned  earlier,  the  latter  units  were  not  assigned  to  Seventh  Air 


Legp.nd 

•  Under  OPS  Control  of  MACV  for  Operations  m  South  Vietnam  and  Route  Package  I 
•  •  Under  Command  of  PACAF  fo'  Operations  in  North  Vietnam  (Route  Package  V  and  VIA) 

•  ••  13th  AF  units  under  OPS  Control  of  7th  AF 
••••  7th  A F  Chairman  of  Coordinating  Committee  for  Key  OPS  in  North  Vietnam 

Figure  19.  Air  Command  Structure  In  Vietnam,  1966-72  (From  William 
W.  Momyer,  Alrpower  in  Three  Wars  [Washington,  D.C.:  Department  of 
the  Air  Force,  1978],  84) 
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Force  so  that  PACAF  could  easily  recall  them  if  necessary.'1  Al¬ 
though  SAC — which  retained  control  of  its  B-52s  throughout  the 
war — attached  an  advanced  echelon  to  MACV  headquarters  (not  Sev¬ 
enth  Air  Force)  through  which  COMUSMACV  nominated  targets, 
the  coordination  level  was  legally  between  CINCPAC  and  C1NCSAC 
zt  the  level  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff.'2 

Navy 

The  Navy’s  PACFLT  in  Hawaii  retained  control  of  Task  Force  77 
throughout  the  war,  sending  most  Navy  air  missions  to  North  Viet¬ 
nam  if  Nr>vy  planes  were  diverted  to  South 

Vietnam,  they  came  under  control  of  Seventh  Air  Force  and  its  tacti¬ 
cal  air  operations  center.'4  Due  to  range  limitations  and  cyclic  carrier 
operations,  however.  Navy  planes  were  more  suited  to  interdiction 
than  to  on-call  CAS.'5 

CINCPAC,  who  controlled  the  interdiction  campaign,  decided 
which  missions  went  to  PACFLT  and  which  to  PACAF. 'h  These 
theater  components  then  passed  down  missions  to  Task  Force  77  and 
Seventh  Air  Force,  respectively,  for  planning.'7  C1NCPACAF  had 
coordination  authority,  “with  the  tacit  understanding  that  [such 
authority)  would  be  further  delegated  to  the  Commander  of  the  2d  Air 
Division  [later.  Seventh  Air  Force]  located  in  South  Vietnam.”'8 

Airspace  deconfliction  over  Vietnam  became  a  serious  problem  for 
air  planners.  Coincident  with  the  arrival  of  most  of  the  air  forces  and 
carriers  in  1965  and  with  preparations  for  the  First  Rolling  Thunder 
mission,  planners  decided  to  divide  North  Vietnam  into  seven  areas 
(Fig.  20).  The  Navy  would  operate  in  route  packages  2,  3,  4,  and  6b, 
and  the  Air  Force  in  route  packages  1,  5,  and  6a.  This  division  served 
two  purposes:  ( 1 )  it  ensured  that  targets  assigned  to  carriers  would  be 
in  range  of  carrier  aircraft'9  and  (2)  it  provided  for  deconfliction 
between  Air  Force  and  Navy  flights.  Although  the  Navy  liked  this 
system  because  it  obviated  the  need  for  coordination,  the  Air  Force 
had  serious  reservations.  For  example,  Gen  William  W.  Momyer, 
commander  of  Seventh  Air  Force,  believed  that  the  Navy  could  not 
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Figure  20.  Rolling  Thunder  Route  Packages  (From  John  Schlight,  The 
War  in  South  Vietnam:  The  Years  of  the  Offensive,  1965-1968 
[Washington,  D.C.:  Office  of  Air  Force  History,  1988],  204) 


cover  its  huge  region  in  24-hour  operations40  and  that  the  assignment 
of  distinct  areas  of  responsibility  would  prevent  air  power  from  flex¬ 
ibly  concentrating  against  priority  targets.41  However,  General 
Westmoreland  reported  that  “in  an  emergency  and  upon  my  request, 
CINCPAC  would  divert  all  necessary  air  and  naval  capabilities  to 
priority  targets  selected  by  me.”42  Indeed,  early  in  the  1968  Tet  offen- 
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sive,  COMUSMACV  obtained  from  CINCPAC  temporary  authority 
to  control  Task  Force  77  sorties  committed  to  MACV  through  Sev¬ 
enth  Air  Force.41 

Army 

Entering  Vietnam  with  its  new  1st  Cavalry  Division  (Airmobile), 
the  Army  proceeded  to  double  the  number  of  helicopters  in-country 
by  the  end  of  the  war  and  retain  control  of  them  by  virtue  of  the 
agreement  between  Generals  McConnell  and  Johnson,  discussed  ear¬ 
lier.  Further,  MACV  Directive  95-4,  U.S.  Air  Operations  in  RVN 
/Republic  of  Vietnam]  (28  June  1966),  excluded  the  MACV  deputy 
commander  for  air  from  controlling  these  helicopters.  According  to 
General  Momyer.  however, 

this  absence  of  control  was  a  problem  throughout  the  war.  for  the  large  num¬ 
ber  of  aircraft  sorties  and  the  absolute  necessity  to  counter  enemy  ground  fire 
during  helicopter  assaults  demanded  unified  planning  and  control,  in  fact  the 
demands  for  air  support  are  greater  during  a  helicopter  assault  than  for  a 
traditional  airborne  operation.  In  an  airborne  assault  the  force  is  traveling  at  a 
much  higher  penetration  speed  with  minimum  exposure,  and  it  has  a  higher 
degree  of  survivability  compared  to  a  helicopter  assault.44 

Although  Seventh  Air  Force  commanders  repeatedly  requested 
control  over  helicopters,  COMUSMACV  did  not  grant  them  such 
authority;  thus.  MACV  Directive  95-4  remained  unaltered.41 

Marine  Corps 

The  Marines  entered  Vietnam  with  total  control  over  their  Marine 
Air  Group  iMAG),4h  which  had  grown  to  include  fixed-wing  and 
rotary-wing  aircraft,  as  well  as  batteries  of  Hawk  surface-to-air  mis¬ 
siles  and  an  air-and-surface  control  system.47  The  Marines  operated 
these  elements  as  an  integral  unit  and  did  not  want  their  air  assets 
stripped  away,  as  was  the  case  in  Korea.48  MACV  Directive  95-4 
supported  this  position; 
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Marine  Corps  aviation  resources  are  organic  to  III  MAF  [Marine  Amphibious 
Forcel  and  are  commanded  and  directed  in  support  of  tactical  operations  as 
designated  by  the  Commanding  General  111  MAF.  The  Marine  Corps  tactical 
air  control  system  will  exercise  positive  control  over  all  USMC  aircraft  in 
support  of  Marine  Corps  operations  and  over  other  aircraft  as  may  be  in 
support  of  such  operations.  In  the  event  COMUSMACV  declares  a  major 
emergency,  2nd  Air  Division  [later.  Seventh  Air  Forcel  will  assume  opera¬ 
tional  control  of  certain  air  resources  designated  by  COMUSMACV.4'' 

The  Marine  Corps  retained  control  over  the  1st  Marine  Air  Wing 
until  the  1968  Tet  offensive,50  at  which  time  General  Westmoreland 
decided  to  reinforce  the  III  MAF  with  heavier  Army  forces.  This 
mixture  of  Marine  and  Army  divisions  and  their  CAS  systems  in  the 
same  I  Corps  region  led  to  much  confusion  and  accusations  of  non¬ 
support.51  Westmoreland  decided  that  a  “major  emergency"  had 
arisen  and  transferred  tasking  authority  of  Marine  air  to  Seventh  Air 
Force,52  although  this  did  not  include  Marine  transport  and  helicop¬ 
ters.5''  Lt  Gen  Keith  B.  MeCutcheon.  commanding  general  of  1st 
Marine  Air  Wing  from  1965  to  1966  and  of  III  MAF  in  1970.  ac¬ 
knowledged  that 

there  is  no  doubt  about  whether  single  management  was  an  overall  improve¬ 
ment  as  far  as  MACV  as  a  whole  was  concerned.  It  was.  And  there  is  no 
denying  the  fact  that,  when  three  Army  divisions  were  assigned  to  1  Corps  and 
interspersed  between  the  two  Marine  divisions,  a  higher  order  of  coordination 
and  cooperation  was  required  than  previously.54 

General  Momyer.  Seventh  Air  Force  commander,  declared  that  he 
now  had  control  over  Marine  a<r,  although  the  revised  MACV 
directive  transferred  only  "mission  direction.”  which 

was  .  .  the  authority  delegated  to  one  commander  (i.e..  Deputy  COMUS¬ 
MACV  for  Air)  to  assign  specific  air  tasks  to  another  commander  (i.e.. 
[commanding  general]  III  Marine  Amphibious  Force)  on  a  periodic  basis  as 
implementation  of  a  basic  mission  previously  assigned  by  a  superior  com¬ 
mander  (COMUSMACV).55 

Momyer  interpreted  this  to  mean  operational  control;50 
Westmoreland  called  it  operational  authority.57 
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Although  Seventh  Air  Force  assumed  mission  direction  of  Marine 
air  through  the  deputy  COMUSMACV  for  air,  the  Marines  retained 
de  facto  control.  That  is,  by  implementing  the  new  directive,  the 
Marines  agreed  to  provide  sorties  to  Seventh  Air  Force  at  a  sortie  rate 
of  1  .()/*  Since  this  was  below  the  sortie  rate  of  1.5  the  Marines 
normally  flew,  they  had  a  surplus  of  soities  they  could  use  as  they 
pleased. 5y  Additionally,  the  lion's  share  of  the  1.0  sorties  sent  to 
Seventh  Air  Force  came  back  to  the  Marines  through  their  own  direct 
air  support  center  (DASC).WI  Therefore,  although  on  paper  the  Ma¬ 
rines  lost  control  of  their  air  assets,  in  reality  they  had  the  same 
planes,  sorties,  and  control  system  as  before/'1  This  system  remained 
m  effect  until  the  Marines  w  ithdrew  from  Vietnam. 


Lessons  Learned 

Overall,  lessons  in  command  and  control  took  a  back  seal  to  the 
military's  charges  of  extensive  political  meddling  by  Washington  in 
tactical  matters/’-'  Further.  Vietnam  was  a  war  the  United  States  was 
neither  equipped  nor  trained  to  light,  and  the  pace  of  the  war  was  so 
nonthreatening  and  limited  that  its  lessons  were  overshadowed  by 
those  of  Korea  and  World  War  if  However,  each  serxice  did  rein¬ 
force  its  perspectives  on  the  use  of  air  power. 


Air  Force 

The  Air  Force  was  convinced  that  Vietnam  vindicated  the  concept 
of  centralized  control  of  air  power/’'  In  retrospect,  however,  the  war 
should  have  proved  to  the  Air  Force  that  centralized  control  at  three 
different  command  levels  (strategic.  Pacific,  and  Southeast  Asia) 
could  not  possibly  work.  General  Momyer  was  frustrated  because  the 
theater  commanders.  CINCPAC  and  COMUSMACV.  had  not  sup¬ 
ported  the  authority  of  the  air  component  commander  to  control  ti  e., 
coordinate  for  the  Navy)  all  air  forces,  as  General  MacArthur  had 
done  in  Korea. M  Momyer  wrote  that  “coordinating  authority  is 
simply  inadequate  when  operations  must  be  changed  rapidly  and 
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when  intricate  details  must  be  quickly  resolved."'0  Unfortunately,  the 
fact  that  the  Air  Force  let  SAC's  B-52s  remain  outside  the  ACCs 
control"'’  and  'he  fact  that  PACAF  maneuvered  to  keep  Thirteenth  Air 
F  orce  away  from  MACV  did  not  help  convince  the  other  services  that 
the  Air  Force  was  serious  about  an  ACCT7 

Despite  the  proviso  in  MACV  Directive  95-4  that  removed  control 
of  Arms  helicopter  and  Marine  air  from  the  ACC.  the  directive  turned 
out  to  work  to  the  Air  Force’s  advantage.  As  we  have  seen.  General 
Westmoreland  used  this  document  to  order  that  Seventh  Air  Force 
assume  permanent  mission  direction  of  Marine  air  from  COMUS- 
MACV  and  temporary  tasking  authority  from  C1NCPAC  over  a  fixed 
number  of  Task  Force  77  sorties.'’1'  Airmen  could  now  argue  that 
MACV  Directive  95-4  acknow  ledged  the  principle  of  single  manage¬ 
ment  of  air  forces  because  it  invoked  functional  unity  of  command  in 
a  worst-case  scenario.'’" 

Despite  some  success  in  centralizing  control  over  Marine  fixed- 
wing  aircraft,  implementation  of  the  route-package  concept  caused 
the  Air  Force  to  lose  considerable  ground  to  the  Navy  by  denying  air 
power  its  ability  to  concentrate  on  any  region  of  the  battle.  11  This  is 
exactly  the  issue  the  AAF  fought  against  in  North  Africa,  where  air 
power  was  controlled  at  corps  level.  In  Vietnam,  route  packaging  split 
air  power  into  "penny  packets"  and  thereby  diluted  its  impact. 

The  Air  Force  was  pleased  w  ith  its  performance  in  CAS.  averaging 
a  20-minute  response  on  air  diverts  for  CAS  and  a  40-minute  re¬ 
sponse  for  immediate  CAS.’1 


In  l%(\  the  Anns  Chief  of  Staff.  General  Vv  hceler.  saul  Army  officers  (some 
of  whom  were  iri  their  third  war!  told  him  that  the  close  ail  support  the> 
received  in  South  Vietnam  was  better  in  quality,  quantity,  and  respons’v»»ness 
than  ever  before  Westmoreland,  at  the  1%7  Guam  Conference,  described  the 
close  air  support  in-country  as  "the  finest  any  Army  could  hope  to  get."’; 

Howcver.  a  number  of  people  voiced  their  concern  over  the  extensive 
use  of  CAS.  For  example,  from  April  1965  to  March  1973,  45  percent 
of  all  attack  missions  in  North  Vietnam.  South  Vietnam,  and  Laos 
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were  for  CAS  or  direct  air  support  (DAS).73  General  Momyer 
commented  that  "the  significant  lesson  from  Vietnam  is  the  unrealism 
on  the  amount  of  close  air  support  any  given  ground  force 
commander  received  regardless  of  need.”74  Adm  U.  S.  Grant  Sharp. 
C1NCPAC,  even  thought  that  COMUSMACV’s  heavy  use  of  CAS 
was  a  misuse  of  air  power.75 


Navy 

The  Navy  was  pleased  with  Vietnam’s  preservation  of  the  status 
quo.  That  is.  the  Navy  maintained  control  of  its  carriers  and  aircraft 
throughout  the  war  and  even  helped  create  the  route  package  targeting 
system,  which  required  no  coordination  with  the  other  services.  This 
meant  that  carriers  were  not  constrained  by  their  cyclic  operations  and 
could  launch  strikes  according  to  mission  tasking. 

Army 

The  Army  was  generally  pleased  with  the  Air  Force’s  CAS  per¬ 
formance.  probably  because  of  the  abundance  of  CAS,  as  mentioned 
earlier.  As  in  Korea,  there  were  few  differences  between  Air  Force 
and  Marine  execution  of  CAS  by  the  end  of  the  war,  although  com¬ 
plaints  still  arose  over  the  fact  that  the  Air  Force’s  centralized  tactical 
air  control  center  (TACC)  did  not  perform  as  well  as  the  Marine 
system  in  I  Corps.  The  Air  Force  contended  that  its  hands  were  tied 
because  it  had  to  train  the  Vietnamese  Air  Force  (VNAF)  and  the 
Army  of  the  Republic  of  Vietnam  (ARVN)  to  use  the  TACC:  how¬ 
ever,  the  Army's  helicopter  gunships  compensated  for  this  shortfall. 

The  Army  created  a  vast  fleet  of  gunships  and  armed  all  of  its 
transport  helicopters  so  that  they  could  provide  immediate  suppress¬ 
ing  fire.76  “The  Army  felt  that  armed  helicopters  complemented  Air 
Force  tactical  air  power  by  providing  an  additional  element  of  fire¬ 
power  between  Air  Force  close  air  support  and  Army  artillery.”77  On 
the  other  hand,  an  Air  Force  briefing  paper  of  1965  maintained  that 
"[Army |  overenthusiasm  may  result  in  the  substitution  of  armed  beli- 
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copters  for  more  survivable  tactical  fighters  with  a  consequent  loss  in 
overall  combat  power.”78  A  congressional  subcommittee,  however, 
observed  that  the  damage  had  already  been  done  in  its  comment  that 
“it  is  obvious  to  the  most  casual  observer  that  the  Army’s  armed 
helicopters  have,  in  fact,  been  heavily  relied  upon  to  provide  what  is 
essentially  close  air  support  for  friendly  forces  on  the  ground."79 
Similarly,  General  McCutcheon,  commander  of  III  MAF,  pointed  out 
that  the  Army  expanded  its  fleet  of  helicopter  gunships  only  to  make 
up  for  the  absence  of  fixed-wing  attack  aircraft.81*  The  Army  was  also 
enthusiastic  about  the  helicopter’s  ability  to  operate  "in  weather  se¬ 
vere  enough  to  ground  the  fixed-wing  fighters.”81  By  retaining 
control  of  helicopters  throughout  the  war,  the  Army  established  these 
aircraft  as  an  organic  asset.  They  have  yet  to  come  under  Air  Force 
control. 

Marine  Corps 

Despite  Air  Force  claims,  the  Marine  Corps  actually  gained  ground 
in  its  struggle  to  keep  Marine  air  and  ground  fore  s  together  and 
established  itself  as  the  fourth  component  of  a  unified  command.82 
Further,  although  the  Marines  did  relinquish  some  degree  of  control 
to  Seventh  Air  Force,  they  released  only  sorties — not  aircraft — to  the 
air  component  commander.  And,  as  we  have  seen,  since  most  of  their 
sorties  came  back  to  them  through  their  own  DASC,  the  Marines 
really  operated  as  an  integrated  unit.  Consequently,  the  Marines  be¬ 
lieve  that  CAS  worked  well  for  them  in  Vietnam  because  they 
"controlled"  their  own  air — even  though  they  had  to  scheme  to  do 


Theater  Control  versus  Tactical  Control 

Despite  these  expressions  of  satisfaction  from  the  services,  a  basic 
question  remained  unanswered  at  the  end  of  the  war:  Should  air 
power  be  assigned  to  the  tactical  ground  commander,  or  should  the 
theater  commander  shift  air  forces  to  meet  theaterwide  needs  ? 
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On  the  one  hand,  Marines  argued  that  the  Air  Force  was  not  taking 
care  of  Army  needs;  on  the  other  hand,  the  Army  and  Air  Force 
thought  that  the  Marines  had  too  much  organic  air  power.  For  in¬ 
stance,  Maj  Gen  Norman  J.  Anderson,  commander  of  the  1st  Marine 
Air  Wing  in  1968,  pointed  to  the  Air  Force  as  the  culprit  in  the 
Marines’  loss  of  aviation  to  the  Army  during  the  Tet  offensive;  “The 
overall  ground  commander  will  act  when  he  is  persuaded  that  his  Air 
Force  counterpart  is  doing  less  than  the  optimum  in  direct  support  of 
his  troops.”84  General  Westmoreland,  however,  saw  things  differ¬ 
ently:  "With  an  entire  Marine  Air  Wing  in  support  of  each  Marine 
division.  Marine  ground  troops  got  more  support  than  the  Air  Force 
could  provide  Army  units,  and  Marine  aircraft  often  were  capable  of 
doing  more.”85  Evidently,  one  commander’s  flexibility  is  another’s 
poor  planning. 

General  Momyer  summed  up  the  controversy  in  doctrinal  terms: 
“In  short,  airpower  can  win  battles,  or  it  can  win  wars.  All  command¬ 
ers  since  Pyrrhus  have  been  tempted  at  one  time  or  another  to  confuse 
the  two,  but  few  distinctions  in  war  are  more  important.”86  Resolution 
of  this  dilemma  did  not  occur  in  Vietnam  and  remains  unresolved 
today.  For  the  joint  force  air  component  commander,  it  is  a  funda¬ 
mental  stumbling  block — a  veritable  Gordian  knot. 

In  sum.  the  lessons  produced  by  the  Vietnam  War  were  service 
specific.  The  Air  Force  still  pressed  for  one  unified  command  struc¬ 
ture  and  one  air  component  commander.  The  Navy  believed  that  the 
solution  to  its  coordination  problems  lay  in  the  route-package  system 
of  targeting.  The  Marines  sought  to  keep  the  Marine  Amphibious 
Force  together,  as  it  had  done  in  the  war.  Last,  the  Army  discovered 
that  helicopters  could  give  it  the  type  of  dedicated  fire  support  that  it 
wanted  from  Air  Force  CAS — but  without  the  hassles. 


Notes 


1 .  As  explained  in  chapter  4.  the  level  of  coordination  was  very  high.  General 
Momyer  went  so  far  as  to  state  that  FEAF  tasked  Task  Force  77  directly. 

2.  Several  contentious  issues  from  Korea  were  resolved  by  1965.  The  Air  Force 
would  follow  the  Marine  Corps  system  and  provide  ground  forward  air  controllers 
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(FAC)  down  to  the  battalion  level  (although  FACs  returned  to  brigade  level  in 
March  1966).  Because  of  the  jungle  terrain  and  the  need  for  better  situational 
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Offensive,  1965-1968  (Washington,  D.C.:  Office  of  Air  Force  History,  1988), 
130-31. 

3.  John  J.  Sbrega,  “Southeast  Asia,"  in  Case  Studies  in  the  Development  of 
Close  Air  Support,  ed.  Benjamin  Franklin  Cooling  (Washington,  D.C.:  Office  of  Air 
Force  History,  1990),  411. 

4.  Quoted  in  Robert  Frank  Futrell,  Ideas,  Concepts,  Doctrine:  Basic  Thinking  in 
the  United  States  Air  Force,  vol.  2,  1961-1984  (Maxwell  AFB,  Ala.:  Air  University 
Press,  December  1989),  57. 
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7.  Ibid.,  32. 

8.  Ibid. 

9.  In  1961  Secretary  of  Defense  Robert  S.  McNamara  was  asked  to  define  the 
term  limited  war  before  the  House  Subcommittee  on  Appropriations.  His  response 
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network  and  negate  requests  if  they  disapproved  of  them  or  had  other  fire-support 
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The  TF-77  commander  committed  daily  sorties  for  my  use.  and  we  controlled  these  aircraft  .  . 
under  7th  Air  Force  jurisdiction.  The  arrangement  worked.  (Page  88) 
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Desert  Storm: 

Resurrection  of  the  Joint  Force 
Air  Component  Commander 

After  the  Vietnam  War,  the  services  proceeded  to  develop  and  train 
forces  to  fight  the  war  they  preferred  to  fight,  paying  scant  regard  to 
their  Vietnam  experience.  That  is,  the  Air  Force  and  Army  busied 
themselves  with  the  NATO  European  scenario;  the  Navy  occupied 
itself  with  defeating  the  Soviet  fleet;'  and  the  Marine  Corps  prepared 
for  an  amphibious  invasion  in  Southwest  Asia.  However,  mounting 
pressure  for  reform  in  the  Department  of  Defense  (DOD)  forced  the 
services  to  look  toward  unified  operations  prior  to  Operation  Desert 
Storm. 


Joint  Reform 

During  the  seventies  and  eighties,  interservice  problems  that  oc¬ 
curred  during  a  series  of  combat  operations  caused  key  congressional 
leaders2  and  one  chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  (CJCS)  to  call 
for  service  reform.3  Speaking  to  the  Senate  in  1985,  Sen  Barry  Gold- 
water  (R-Ariz.)  was  blunt  in  his  remarks  about  DOD  reorganization: 

The  inability  of  the  military  Services  to  work  together  effectively  has  not  gone 
unnoticed.  Attempts  have  been  made  in  the  past  to  correct  this  problem,  but  it 
is  still  with  us.  It  is  still  extremely  detrimental  to  our  Nation's  ability  to 
adequately  defend  ourselves.  As  someone  who  has  devoted  his  entire  life  to 
the  military,  I  am  saddened  that  the  Services  are  still  unable  to  put  national 
interest  above  parochial  interest. 

The  problem  is  twofold;  first,  there  >s  the  lack  of  true  unity  of  command,  and 
second,  there  is  inadequate  cooperation  among  US  military  Services  when 
called  upon  to  perform  joint  operations.4 
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The  Goldwater-Nichols  Department  of  Defense  Reorganization  Act 
of  1986  attempted  to  correct  both  of  these  problems  by  strengthening 
the  authority  of  the  unified  commanders  at  the  services’  expense  and 
by  increasing  the  advisory  authority  of  the  CJCS.5  As  a  result,  the 
combatant  commanders  could  now  organize  their  commands,  pre¬ 
scribe  a  chain  of  command,  and  direct  subordinate  commands  to  carry 
out  assigned  missions.6  Previously,  all  of  these  areas  were  subject  to 
interference  from  the  services.  Furthermore,  the  CJCS  and  his  subor¬ 
dinate  staff  could  now  devise  independent  joint  positions,  thereby 
removing  them  from  their  former  status  as  the  lowest  common  de¬ 
nominator  between  the  services. 

This  new  authority  to  create  unified  positions  led  the  services  into 
an  era  of  cooperation,  as  each  sought  to  ensure  its  future.  Part  of  this 
process  of  unification  was  the  introduction  of  the  joint  force  air  com¬ 
ponent  commander  into  joint  doctrine  in  JCS  Pub  26,  Joint  Doctrine 
for  Theater  Counterair  Operations  (for  Overseas  Land  Areas),  1 
April  1986.  As  mentioned  earlier,  the  new  position  was  not  univer¬ 
sally  accepted,  some  services  believing  that  the  JFACC  might  use 
theater  air  power  to  carry  out  old  Air  Force  doctrine.  Since  the  Ma¬ 
rine  Corps  and  Navy  barely  acknowledged  the  JFACC's  authority, 
the  services  had  not  written  specific  procedural  doctrine  for  the 
JFACC  to  use  in  a  theater  campaign.  Instead,  the  joint  force  com¬ 
mander  (JFC)  would  organize  the  command  and  determine  the 
JFACC's  authority.  Iraq's  invasion  of  Kuwait  in  1990  (fig.  21 )  would 
put  the  JFACC  to  the  test,7  and  the  Air  Force — with  plenty  of  combat 
experience  in  functional  air  command — intended  to  convince  all 
doubters. 


Overall  Command  Structure  in 
Operation  Desert  Storm 

The  structure  of  US  Central  Command  (CENTCOM)  in  Operation 
Desert  Storm  was  much  like  the  one  used  in  the  European  theater  in 
World  War  11.  To  keep  the  coalition  together  and  to  adjust  for  its 
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vastly  different  forces,  Gen  H.  Norman  Schwarzkopf,  commander  in 
chief  of  Central  Command  (CINCCENT),  split  command  of  his  land 
armies  between  US  Army  Forces,  Central  Command  (ARCENT)  and 
US  Marine  Forces.  Central  Command  (MARCENT)8  and  strongly 
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influenced  the  Arab-Islumic  Joint  Forces  Command'1  Under  CINC- 
CENT.  the  air  component  was  US  Air  Forces,  Central  Command 
(CENTAF),  and  the  naval  component  was  US  Naval  Forces.  Central 
Command  (NAVCENT)."1 

Because  there  were  two  US  land  forces  (ARCENT  and  MAR- 
CENT).  C1NCCENT  was  also  the  ground  component  commander." 
As  was  the  case  in  Vietnam  with  PACOM,  the  theater  commander 
was  dual-hatted  and  controlled  his  component  forces.  However,  un¬ 
like  the  situation  in  Vietnam.  CINCCENT's  control  of  the  land 
component  did  not  cause  coordination  problems  with  air  power  be¬ 
cause  the  Army  did  not  have  any  of  the  fixed-wing  air  assets  the 
JFACC  wanted.  Thus,  the  services  with  fixed-wing  aircraft  could 
settle  their  differences  without  encroaching  on  the  theater  CINCs 
component. 


Command  Structure  of  the  Air  Component 

At  the  outset  of  Operation  Desert  Shield.  General  Schwarzkopf 
designated  Lt  Gen  Charles  A.  Homer,  commander  of  CENTAF.  as 
the  JFACC  and  gave  him  the  authority  he  might  "normally"  have 
according  to  Joint  Pub  1  -02. 1  -  This  authority  also  included  designa¬ 
tion  as  the  area  air  defense  commander  (AADC).  the  airlift  clearance 
authority  (ACA).  and  the  coordinating  authority  for  intei diction.  Al¬ 
though  General  Horner  had  broad  control,  he  refused  to  force  any 
service  to  do  anything  it  did  not  want  to  do.  Consequently,  service 
support  for  the  JFACC  ranged  from  almost  full  submission  by  the  Air 
Force,  to  the  Navy  withholding  all  fleet  defense  sorties,  to  the  Ma¬ 
rines  referring  to  the  JFACC  as  "joint  force  air  coordinator"  in 
message  traffic. 1 1 


Air  Force  Support  for  the  JFACC 

The  Air  Force  granted  the  JFACC  tasking  authority  over  almost  all  air 
forces  in-theater  (fig.  22).  As  CENTAF  commander.  General  Homer 
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Figure  22.  Air  Force  View  of  Desired  JFACC  Tasking  Authority  (From 
Col  Thomas  A.  Cardwell  III,  Command  Structure  for  Theater  Warfare: 
The  Quest  for  Unity  of  Command  [Maxwell  AFB,  Ala.:  Air  University 
Press,  September  1984],  71) 
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already  controlle  1  all  TAC  units  sent  to  CENTCOM,  and  most  US 
Air  Forces  in  Europe  (USAFE)  units  also  fell  under  his  operational 
control,  as  did  SAC's  B-52s.  However,  USAFE  retained  OPCON  of 
the  7440th  Composite  Wing  in  Turkey,1-1  and  SAC  retained  control  of 
the  entire  tanker  force,15  even  though  Homer,  as  CENTAF  com¬ 
mander,  tasked  all  of  these  units  in  the  daily  air  tasking  order  (ATO). 
The  only  Air  Force  assets  not  tasked  by  the  JFACC  were  Air  Force 
Pave  Low  helicopters  controlled  by  Special  Operations  Command. 
Central  Command  (SOCCENT),  although  SOCCENT  released  AC- 
130s  for  CENTAF  tasking.  In  short,  the  JFACC  had  tactical  control 
(TACON)  of  all  Air  Force  fixed-wing  aircraft  in  Desert  Stomi.  a  span 
of  control  that  was  as  complete  as  that  in  North  Africa  and  Korea  and 
far  ahead  of  the  limited  control  in  Vietnam  and  even  in  Europe  during 
World  War  II."’ 


Navy  Support  for  the  JFACC 

Navy  support  for  the  JFACC  was  mixed.  "The  Navy  retained  con¬ 
trol  of  air-to-air  and  air-to-surface  sorties  for  the  purpose  of  fleet 
defense."17  However,  the  lack  of  a  serious  threat  to  the  fleet,  together 
with  effective  sea  lines  of  communication,  meant  that  the  remaining 
carrier  aircraft  were  available  to  support  the  air  campaign.  The 
Navy's  six  carriers  and  their  Tomahawk  cruise  missiles  attempted  to 
work  completely  within  the  JFACC  system  of  centralized  tasking.15 
Although  the  Navy  could  have  advocated  the  use  of  the  route-package 
system  of  targeting  due  to  the  range  limitations  of  carrier-based  air¬ 
craft,1'1  General  Schwarzkopfs  designation  of  General  Horner  as 
JFACC  eliminated  that  possibility.  Thus,  the  Air  Force  plan  to  totally 
integrate  the  daily  battle  became  dominant. 

Even  though  the  Navy  had  complaints  about  \TO  process.20 
the  long  distance  from  the  carriers  to  Iraq  made  cooperation  with  the 
Air  Force  mandatory,21  especially  with  regard  to  the  use  of  Air  Force 
tankers.  “To  illustrate,  if  Red  Sea  forces  had  to  conduct  organic- 
strikes  [without  Air  Force  tankers),  sorties  over  the  beach  would  have 
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been  reduced  by  more  than  two-thirds.”22  Despite  the  fact  that  the 
Navy  believed  it  was  not  getting  all  the  tanker  support  it  needed,23 
Marine  Gen  Royal  N.  Moore,  Jr.,  commented,  “All  in  all,  I  would 
give  General  Homer  high  marks  on  the  use  of  tankers.”24 

Another  source  of  Navy  frustration  had  to  do  with  selecting  strate¬ 
gic  and  interdiction  targets: 

Naval  officers  working  in  the  Black  Hole  [the  target  planning  cell]  were  all 
experienced,  competent  aviators.  Their  biggest  problem  was  they  were  too 
few  in  number  and  too  junior  in  rank  to  influence  the  day-to-day  decision¬ 
making  process  dominated  by  the  Air  Force.  The  point  is  not  that  the  Air 
Force  was  being  malevolent  (they  usually  were  not).  In  order  for  the  air 
tasking  order  to  reflect  multiservice  concerns  and  capabilities  accurately, 
however,  the  planning  process  at  both  the  executive  and  individual  planner 
levels  must  truly  be  joint.25 

With  more  joint  planners,  the  Navy  believes  it  could  have  influenced 
targeting  to  roll  back  shore  defenses,26  which  would  have  allowed 
Vice  Adm  Stanley  R.  Arthur,  NAVCENT  commander,  to  bring  the 
carriers  in  closer  to  shore  and  increase  the  sortie  count  dramatically.27 
However,  the  Silkworm  missile  defenses  along  the  coast  proved  to  be 
just  as  elusive  as  the  Scuds.  “On  the  eve  of  the  ground  attack  .  .  . 
only  2  of  the  7  known  sites  (5  of  them  in  Kuwait)  were  believed 
destroyed.”28 

Marine  Air  Group  and  the  JFACC 

At  the  beginning  of  Desert  Storm,  the  Marines  partially  supported 
the  JFACC,  but  gradually  withdrew  most  of  their  support  prior  to  the 
start  of  the  ground  war.  Lt  Gen  Walter  E.  Boomer  retained  OPCON 
of  the  3d  Marine  Air  Wing  (MAW)  throughout  the  war,  while  Gen¬ 
eral  Moore,  wing  commander,  “gamed  the  ATO  process.”29  For 
example,  as  the  air  war  began,  the  Marines  released  50  percent  of 
their  sorties  to  the  JFACC  for  combat  air  patrol  and  interdiction,  in 
accordance  with  the  Omnibus  Agreement  of  1986.30  After  36  hours, 
however,  General  Moore  started  pulling  back  sorties  in  order  to  pre¬ 
pare  the  Marine  battlefield:  “At  about  day  15,  instead  of  giving 
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AFCENT  [CENTAF]  50  percent  of  the  assets,  I  gave  him  about  15 
percent.”31  At  this  stage,  General  Homer  made  “trade-offs”  with 
General  Moore  for  deep-strike  support,  exchanging  A- 10  and  F-16 
sorties  for  another  deep-strike  group.32  In  General  Moore’s  words, 

By  the  later  stages  I  was  almost  totally  separated  from  the  deep  battle.  By 
then,  the  only  flights  I  was  giving  AFCENT  [CENTAF]  were  flights  that  were 
against  targets  in  Kuwait  that  were  on  the  MEF  [Marine  Expeditionary  Force] 
target  list.  If  they  didn't  go  against  those  targets  we  worked  it  out.33 

In  essence,  after  the  first  36  hours  of  the  air  war,  the  Marines 
decided  that  the  JFACC  was  not  responsive  to  their  battlefield-prepa¬ 
ration  needs,  withdrew  support,  and  carried  out  their  own  air 
operation.34  In  accordance  with  the  Omnibus  Agreement,  the  Ma¬ 
rines  would  retain  control  of  all  MAGTF  air  assets;  “make  sorties 
available”  for  air  defense,  long-range  interdiction,  and  reconnais¬ 
sance;  and  release  “excess  sorties” — unless  they  were  overridden  by 
the  joint  force  commander.  Even  though  the  Marines  eventually  re¬ 
tained  85  percent  of  Marine  air  assets  for  their  own  use,  the  JFC  did 
not  override  this  action,  and  the  JFACC  did  not  press  the  doctrinal 
issue. 

Further,  acting  as  AADC  and  ACA,  General  Homer  directed  the 
Marine  Air  Group  to  control  the  airspace  above  its  battlefield  as  part 
of  the  theater  plan.  Interpreting  this  to  mean  control  of  its  own  area  of 
responsibility,33  the  MAG — using  fixed-wing  aircraft,  helicopters,  an¬ 
tiair  defense,  and  air  control  centers — strictly  followed  Marine 
doctrine  in  fully  supporting  the  MAGTF.36  “The  whole  3d  MAW  was 
in  direct  support,  100  percent  of  the  time  to  the  two  divisions.”37  As  a 
result,  the  Marines  maintained  de  facto  integrity  of  the  MAGTF  for 
the  duration  of  the  conflict,  something  they  had  never  been  able  to  do 
in  any  previous  war. 

Army  Support  for  the  JFACC 

Although  the  Army  did  not  have  any  fixed-wing  aircraft  to  release 
to  the  JFACC’s  control.  General  Homer — acting  as  AADC — inte- 
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grated  all  of  the  Army's  surface-to-air  missile  (SAM)  defenses  with 
the  fighter  cover  to  enhance  theater  air  defense  and  assure  safe  pas¬ 
sage.  The  Army  also  used  the  sensing  capabilities  of  Air  Force  Space 
Command’s  satellites  to  provide  information  about  Scud  launches  to 
Patriot  SAM  defenses;  this  early  warning  system  contributed  greatly 
to  the  Patriot’s  limited  success. 

The  Army’s  most  vocal  objection  after  the  war  concerned  the 
JFACC’s  failure  to  strike  interdiction  targets  submitted  by  the  corps. 
The  primary  cause  of  this  problem  was  a  lack  of  feedback  from  the 
CINC  and  JFACC  to  the  corps  commander.  At  their  daily  meetings. 
General  Schwarzkopf  routinely  redirected  General  Homer's  ATO. 
Unfortunately,  the  CINC  did  not  also  keep  the  corps  commanders 
informed  of  his  priorities.  The  result  was  that  the  JFACC  was  blamed 
for  ignoring  corps  targets.  For  example.  General  Schwarzkopf  di¬ 
rected  that  Iraqi  units  with  an  attrition  level  below  50  percent  combat 
effectiveness  not  be  attacked.  Thus,  the  JFACC  was  restricted  in  the 
amount  of  air  support  he  could  send  to  certain  corps.38 

Another  reason  for  the  perceived  lack  of  support  was  the  JFACC  s 
assessment  of  the  corps  target  lists.  For  example,  the  VII  Corps  target 
list  submitted  on  31  January  1991  was  assessed  as  follows;  14  targets 
were  old,  nine  were  dispersed  infantry,  1 3  were  outdated  AAA/SAM 
sites,  and  six  were  suitable  targets  for  air  attack.  The  latter  six  were 
tasked  on  the  ATO.  but  the  rest  were  rejected.  Whether  due  to  bad 
intelligence  or  improper  use  of  air  assets,  failure  to  include  targets 
submitted  by  VII  Corps  on  the  ATO — regardless  of  the  reason — was 
perceived  as  rejection.39 

Unlike  the  situation  in  Vietnam,  control  of  the  Army’s  helicopters 
was  never  an  issue  in  Desert  Storm.  However,  the  use  of  helicopters 
during  the  Gulf  War  opened  a  Pandora's  box  of  questions  afterwards. 
For  example,  shouldn’t  there  have  been  detailed  coordination  between 
the  Army  and  the  JFACC  when  units  like  the  101st  Airborne  Division 
(Air  Assault)  “penetrated  90,  then  150  miles  into  Iraqi  territory  in 
brigade-sized  assaults”?40  Why  was  the  initial  raid  by  Apache  heli¬ 
copters  to  knock  out  Iraqi  early  warning  radars  not  considered 
offensive  counterair?41  Why  did  the  Apaches  then  sit  out  the  rest  of 
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the  air  campaign?  Why  should  the  VII  Corps’s  use  of  its  entire  11th 
Aviation  Brigade  as  a  reserve  contingency  to  attack  Iraqi  tactical 
reserves42  not  be  considered  battlefield  air  interdiction  (BAI)?43  Cer¬ 
tainly,  in  Desert  Storm  the  Army  used  the  attack  helicopter  as  more 
than  an  indirect  fire-support  weapon.  These  questions,  along  w  th  the 
unrestricted  use  of  the  long-range  Army  tactical  missile  system 
(ATACMS)  in  combat,  raised  concerns  about  who  should  coordinate 
deep-operations  weapons  with  fixed-wing  aircraft.44 

An  indication  of  the  potential  impact  of  this  decision  occurred 
during  the  days  of  the  ground  war: 

To  avoid  JFACC  control,  XVI11  Airborne  Corps  advanced  the  FSCL  [fire 
support  coordination  line]  well  north  of  the  Euphrates  River  on  27  February 
and  thus  reserved  an  area  for  attack  helicopter  operations  unconstrained  by 
any  requirement  to  coordinate  with  the  JFACC.  The  effect  of  this  use  of  the 
FSCL  was  to  hamper  air  power’s  ability  to  destroy  escaping  Iraqi  ground 
forces  until  the  FSCL  was  finally  pulled  back  after  several  hours.45 


JFACC  Tasking:  Flexible  Response 
versus  the  Air  Tasking  Order 

One  of  the  primary  reasons  for  centralized  control  of  air  power  is 
the  ability  to  respond  to  theater  requirements  quickly — with  the  entire 
force  if  necessary.  Just  as  General  Schwarzkopf  transferred  the  Tiger 
Brigade  of  the  2d  Armored  Cavalry  Division  to  beef  up  Marine  ar¬ 
mor,46  the  JFACC  used  his  control  to  move  aircraft  where  they  were 
most  needed.  Seven  examples  of  this  kind  of  flexible  response  are 
notable:  (1)  tanker  support  for  the  initial  unit  deployments  into  the 
Gulf;47  (2)  tanker  support  to  carriers,  which  allowed  Navy  aircraft  to 
strike  deep;  (3)  diversion  of  ordnance  from  Navy  and  Air  Force 
stocks  to  the  Marines;48  (4)  use  of  Navy  F-l  8  high-speed  antiradiation 
missile  (HARM)  shooters  to  fly  60  percent  of  the  suppression  of 
enemy  air  defenses  (SEAD)  sorties  flown  in  the  first  48  hours;49  (5) 
use  of  Saudi  runway-attack  weapons,  French  air-to-ground  missiles, 
and  British  precision  guided  munitions  (PGM);50  (6)  diversion  of  air 
assets  to  hunt  for  Iraqi  Scuds;51  and  (7)  diversion  of  all  aircraft  armed 
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with  PGMs  to  attack  Iraqi  divisions  directly  in  front  of  the  Marines  in 
the  last  nights,  before  the  ground  offensive.52  Only  by  concentrating 
air  power  under  a  central  manager  was  it  possible  to  reap  the  benefits 
of  these  actions. 

The  principal  problem  associated  with  having  a  JFACC  was  the 
slowness  and  complexity  of  CENTAF’s  ATO  process.  The  fact  that 
the  ATO  cycle  ran  48  hours  meant  that  a  target  would  be  hit  48  hours 
from  initial  request,53  which  led  General  Moore  to  comment  that 

the  JFACC  pru^-ss  of  having  one  single  manager  has  its  limitations,  as  does 
every  system.  It  does  not  respond  well  to  a  quick-actior  battlefield.  If  you're 
trying  to  build  a  war  for  the  next  72  to  96  hours,  you  can  probably  build  a 
pretty  good  war.  But  if  you're  trying  to  fight  a  fluid  battlefield  like  we  were 
on,  then  you  need  a  system  that  can  react.54 


Similarly,  Capt  Lyle  G.  Bien,  the  Navy’s  air  liaison  officer  in  Riyadh, 
Saudi  Arabia,  observed  that 

the  JFACC  air  tasking  order .  .  .  proved  effective  in  managing  the  3,000  daily 
sorties  flown  by  Coalition  air  forces  during  Desert  Storm,  but  the  48-hour 
ATO  cycle  did  not  permit  rapid  response  to  mobile  targets.  In  a  more  dynamic 
war,  only  a  reduced  ATO  cycle — which  appears  to  be  almost  physically  im¬ 
possible — or  a  greater  reliance  on  aircraft  standing  strip  or  airborne  alert  will 
be  required.55 

In  Desert  Storm,  the  interdiction  battle  was  much  more  fluid  than 
in  previous  wars.  For  instance,  the  Army — now  equipped  with  the 
joint  surveillance  target  attack  radar  system  (JSTARS) — was  able  to 
see  much  deeper  into  the  battle  and  requested  strikes  on  BAI  targets, 
whose  position  might  change  in  a  matter  of  hours  or  minutes.  Even 
the  traditionally  static  air  interdiction  mission  took  on  new  timeliness 
as  aircraft  chased  Scud  missile  transporters  after  launch  and  F-16 
“killer  scout”  forward  air  controllers  funneled  interdiction  sorties  into 
“kill  boxes.”56  Although  all  non-Air  Force  planners  agreed  that  the 
ATO  cycle  was  too  long,  they  conceded  that  it  might  be  the  only  way 
to  implement  a  JFACC’s  integrated  plan.57 

The  Air  Force  responds  that  critics  confuse  the  length  of  the  ATO 
planning  cycle  with  its  responsiveness  in  execution — witness  the 
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JFACC’s  responsiveness  to  the  attacks  at  A1  Khafji  from  29  to  31 
January  1991.  On  the  second  night,  JSTARS  identified  the  3d  Iraqi 
Armored  Division  and  rear  elements  of  the  Iraqi  5th  Mechanized 
Division  moving  south  toward  the  ongoing  battle  at  A1  Khafji.  The 
JFACC  diverted  hundreds  of  air  attacks  against  these  divisions  that 
night.  By  dawn,  the  Iraqi  armor  was  decimated  and  retreating.  The 
exploitation  element  of  the  Iraqi  offensive  was  detected,  attacked,  and 
defeated  by  air — all  in  the  same  night.58 

The  complexity  of  the  ATO  also  frustrated  the  Navy  and  Marines, 
who  consistently  alluded  to  its  ponderous  size  and  overwhelming 
scope.59  Indeed,  with  an  eye  toward  the  ATO’s  300-page  bulk.  Vice 
Adm  Stanley  R.  Arthur  wryly  noted  that  “trees  were  big  losers  in 
Desert  Storm.’’60  Although  the  ATO  system  functioned  well.  General 
Moore  pointed  out  that  it  probably  would  have  had  difficulty  tasking 
the  helicopter  force:  “As  you  get  down  to  the  helos,  you've  got  a  real 
saturation  problem  on  your  hands.  .  .  .  We  flew  9,000  of  those  sorties 
in  the  last  five  days.  When  you  start  to  put  those  kinds  of  numbers  in 
the  system,  you  just  clog  it  up.”61  Thus,  the  major  objection  to  the 
JFACC  in  Desert  Storm  was  his  use  of  the  ATO  as  the  instrument  for 
implementing  doctrine  of  centralized  control,  a  subject  that  is  dis¬ 
cussed  further  in  chapter  7. 


Service  Lessons 

Lessons  learned  in  Desert  Storm  about  the  control  of  air  power  are 
fairly  simple.  The  Air  Force  believed  that  the  overall  performance  of 
the  air  campaign  vindicated  the  use  of  the  JFACC.  As  General  Homer 
put  it,  “The  JFACC  concept  works.”62  Headquarters  USAF  added 
that 

the  overwhelming  effectiveness  of  the  air  campaign  through  the  efforts  of 
Army,  Navy,  Marine,  Air  Force  and  allied/coalition  air  power  would  not  have 
been  possible  without  the  JFACC  single  concept  of  operations  and  infrastruc- 
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ture  to  implement  the  plan.  While  refinements  are  necessary  to  permit  the 
timely  management  of  the  large  volume  of  data  related  to  scheduling  thou¬ 
sands  of  sorties,  the  process  worked  well.63 

Evidence  of  air  power’s  “overwhelming  effectiveness”  was  the 
ease  with  which  coalition  ground  forces  sliced  through  Iraqi  defenses 
after  our  aircraft  had  prepared  the  battlefield.  Similarly,  Gen  Michael 
Dugan,  Air  Force  chief  of  staff  before  Desert  Storm,  praised  the  work 
of  air  power  in  the  battle  for  Khafji:  “The  Iraqis  mounted  a  multidivi¬ 
sion  attack  at  night  in  the  vicinity  of  Wafra.  The  attack  was  detected, 
engaged  and  defeated  by  air.”64  Further,  General  Schwarzkopf  de¬ 
clared  in  his  briefing  of  27  February  1991  that  “the  air  war, 
obviously,  was  very,  very  effective.”65  Unsurprisingly,  then,  the  Air 
Force,  in  its  quest  to  strengthen  the  position  of  the  JFACC  in  joint 
doctrine,  will  use  Desert  Storm  as  proof  that  centrally  coordinated  air 
forces  can  be  decisive  in  theater  war.66 

The  Navy  also  supported  the  JFACC  concept  after  the  war,67  as 
reflected  in  NAVCENT’s  remark  that  “Desert  Storm  could  not  have 
been  waged  so  effectively  without  the  JFACC.”68  The  official  Navy 
position  is  less  enthusiastic,  but  still  complimentary:  “The  .  .  .  JFACC 
used  the  air  tasking  order  ...  as  a  centralized  planning  and  execution 
tool  to  effectively  manage  the  unprecedented  volume  of  sorties,  espe¬ 
cially  during  the  preplanned,  structured  stages  of  the  campaign.”69 
The  Navy  recognized  that  if  it  is  “aggressive  in  attending  to  the 
J-factor"  (i.e.,  filling  its  part  of  joint  targeting  staffs),  it  will  be  able  to 
improve  the  carrier  battle  group’s  projection  of  naval  aviation 
ashore.70  As  the  war  ended,  the  Navy  attitude  was  clear:  “If  we  do  not 
like  joint  planning,  then  we  must  fix  the  problems  from  the  inside."71 

The  Marines  successfully  operated  the  MAGTF  as  an  integrated 
combined  arms  team  in  a  major  war  for  the  first  time  in  their  history. 
Although  the  Marines  released  15  percent  of  their  air  assets  to  the 
JFACC,  the  other  85  percent  was  under  their  control,  bombing  the 
targets  they  wanted  to  bomb,  in  front  of  the  Marine  divisions  they 
wanted  to  support.  Despite  their  success  in  Desert  Storm,  the  Marines 
know  that  they  owe  their  independence  to  a  sympathetic  CINCCENT 
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and  to  the  absence  of  detailed  JFACC  procedures  for  integration  into 
the  joint  system.  They  will  be  leery  of  any  further  inroads  the  Air 
Force  makes  into  joint  doctrine  with  the  JFACC. 

The  Army’s  attitude  about  the  use  of  air  power  in  Desert  Storm  is 
ambivalent.  For  example,  the  Army  was  pleased  with  the  fixed-wing 
support  it  received  and  even  more  pleased  about  the  performance  of 
the  Apache  helicopter.  Indeed,  during  the  ground  war,  the  weather 
was  so  bad  and  the  battlefield  smoke  so  thick  that  oftentimes  the 
helicopter  was  the  only  battlefield  air  support  available,72  a  fact  which 
has  evidently  earned  the  attack  helicopter  a  permanent  place  along¬ 
side  fixed-wing  CAS  and  artillery.77  However,  the  effectiveness  of 
the  Apache  and  the  ATACMS  in  fighting  the  deep  battle  may  initiate 
a  doctrinal  battle  over  which  service  will  control  deep  operations. 
Although  the  JFACC  has  no  designs  on  the  Army’s  fire-support 
weapons,  integration  of  the  interdiction  campaign  does  fall  under  that 
commander’s  purview.  Therefore,  corps-level  weapons  such  as  the 
Apache  helicopter  and  the  ATACMS  do  seem  to  infringe  on  the  Air 
Force's  traditional  control  of  the  interdiction  effort. 

Finally,  no  discussion  of  Desert  Storm  would  be  complete  without 
acknowledging  the  contribution  of  the  Goldwater-Nichols  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Defense  Reorganization  Act  of  1986,  especially  its  conferring 
of  considerable  legal  authority  on  CINCCENT.  Commenting  on  Gen¬ 
eral  Schwarzkopf’s  ability  to  operate  effectively,  retired  Marine 
general  and  former  CINCCENT  George  B.  Christ  declared  that 
"Goldwater-Nichols  made  the  big,  big  difference."74 


Notes 


I  After  1986,  however,  when  the  Soviet  fleet  withdrew  to  the  bastion  areas  to 
protect  its  submarine  fleet,  the  US  Navy  switched  to  a  power-projection  role. 

2.  In  their  1985  Senate  speeches  on  DOD  reform.  Sen  Barry  Goldwater  and  Sen 
Sam  Nunn  agreed  that  all  of  the  following  incidents  were  exacerbated  by  interserv¬ 
ice  rivalry:  (1)  seizure  of  the  USS  Pueblo  in  1968  (aircraft  from  USS  Enterprise 
were  within  range,  but  Fifth  Air  Force  did  not  contact  Seventh  Fleet  with  the 
request);  (2)  failure  of  the  Iranian  hostage  mission  (interservice  rivalry  and  incom- 
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patibility  of  Air  Force/Navv  equipment  led  to  the  selection  of  inexperienced  Marine 
pilots  over  experienced  Air  Force  pilots);  (3)  problems  in  Grenada  (the  infamous 
AT&T  phone  call  by  an  Army  officer  to  get  NT'.'y  fire  support  highlighted  proce¬ 
dural  difficulties  and  the  incompatibility  of  communications  equipment);  and  (4)  the 
bombing  of  the  Marine  barracks  in  Lebanon  (investigations  revealed  that  theater 
medical  facilities  were  barely  capable  of  supporting  that  small  contingent).  5en 
Barry  Goldwater,  "DOD  Organization:  An  Historical  Perspective,"  Armed  Forces 
Journal  International,  October  1985,  13;  Sen  Sam  Nunn,  “DOD  Organization:  An 
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Chapter  7 


Joint  Force  Air  Component  Commander: 
Past  and  Future 

From  the  outset,  this  study  has  sought  to  articulate  the  problems 
that  underlie  the  services’  acceptance  of  a  JFACC  and  to  find  a  solu¬ 
tion  to  those  problems.  Toward  that  end,  the  preceding  chapters  have 
reviewed  arguments  for  and  against  centralized  control  of  air  power 
throughout  four  wars.  This  chapter  attempts  to  consolidate  prior  ob¬ 
servations  and  arrive  at  a  solution. 

One  must  realize,  however,  that — rather  than  dealing  with  reality — 
successful  solutions  deal  with  perceptions  of  reality.  That  is,  each 
service’s  air  power  history  often  misstates  the  whole  truth  by  telling 
only  a  part  of  the  story.  For  instance,  in  Vietnam  the  Army  and 
Marine  Corps  were  convinced  that  air  interdiction  was  useless.  Al¬ 
though  Air  Force  and  Navy  aviators  agreed  that  this  mission  had  its 
limits,  they  pointed  out  that  Washington  had  tied  their  hands  and 
further  noted  that — despite  these  restrictions — air  interdiction  had 
stopped  North  Vietnam’s  offensive  of  1972.'  Undoubtedly,  the 
"truth"  is  debatable,  each  service  remembering  it  differently  and  ad¬ 
justing  its  doctrine  accordingly. 


Interservice  Perceptions 

Before  reviewing  widely  held  perceptions  about  each  service's  use 
of  air  power,  one  should  remember  that  such  assertions  usually  have 
some  basis  in  fact.  Indeed,  at  some  point,  all  of  them  were  true,  as  has 
been  documented  in  chapters  2  through  6.  What  remains  is  determin¬ 
ing  whether  these  assertions  are  still  true  and — even  if  they  are 
not — finding  out  who  continues  to  think  so.  If  we  can  identify  both 
the  issues  and  the  prejudices,  perhaps  we  can  arrive  at  a  solution. 
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Does  the  Air  Force  Believe  That 
Air  Superiority  Comes  First? 

Although  the  Air  Force  does  not  believe  that  theater  air  superiority 
takes  priority  over  the  ground  war,2  it  does  believe  that  air  superiority 
comes  first  unless  the  ground  forces  need  emergency  support.3  More¬ 
over,  both  the  Navy  and  the  Air  Force  agree  that  achieving  theater  air 
superiority  is  the  best  way  to  maintain  local  air  superiority.4  Both  the 
Army  and  Marine  Corps  agree,  however,  that  only  local  air  supe¬ 
riority  is  necessary  and  that  it  is  the  first  priority  in  battle,  provided 
the  enemy  has  not  broken  through. 

How  one  achieves  air  superiority  over  the  battlefield  is  another 
issue.  The  Air  Force  and  Navy  believe  in  offensive  strikes  against  the 
opponent’s  airfields,  while  the  Marines  prefer  to  attain  local  air  supe¬ 
riority  through  a  mixture  of  defensive  fighter  combat  air  patrols  and 
surface-to-air  missiles;  the  Army  also  uses  SAMs  defensively  to  con¬ 
trol  the  airspace  directly  overhead.  Although  the  services  agree  on  the 
preeminence  of  air  superiority,  they  are  at  odds  over  which  mission 
gets  second  place:  air  interdiction  or  close  air  support. 

Does  the  Air  Force  Fight  Air  Campaigns 
at  Soldiers’  Expense? 

Although  the  Air  Force  fought  independently  of  theater  command¬ 
ers  during  World  War  II,  this  has  not  been  the  case  since.  In  Korea. 
Vietnam,  and  Iraq,  the  air  component  was  part  of  the  theater  staff  and 
supported  the  theater  commander’s  campaign.5  After  relinquishing 
apportionment  authority  to  the  theater  commander  in  1965.  the  Air 
Force  has  no  way  of  influencing  the  partitioning  of  air  power  between 
land  support  and  independent  air  action,  other  than  trying  to  change 
the  joint  force  commander’s  mind. 

Nevertheless,  air  assets  under  a  JFACC's  operational  or  tactical 
control  are  no  longer  directly  responsive  to  the  ground  component 
commander.  To  acquire  air  support  from  a  JFACC,  land  commanders 
must  either  convince  the  JFACC  that  they  need  air  support  or  must 
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convince  the  JFC  to  overrule  the  JFACC.  In  rebutting  an  Air  Force 
interpretation  of  JFACC  authority,  Maj  Gen  M.  P.  Sullivan  frankly 
replied  that  "authority  to  task  assets  is  de  facto  OPCON.”6  Conse¬ 
quently,  ground  component  commanders  may  not  receive  the  tactical 
air  resources  they  want  because  the  theater  commander  has  higher 
strategic-  and  operational-level  priorities  to  which  the  JFACC  must 
respond.  Nevertheless,  this  grand  strategy  provides  little  comfort  to 
soldiers  under  fire  who  just  want  to  know  where  their  air  support  is. 

Has  the  Air  Force  Lost  Touch  with 
the  Army  at  the  Tactical  Level? 

In  World  War  II,  the  Air  Force  achieved  a  high  level  of  cooperation 
with  the  Army  by  dedicating  tactical  air  commands  to  "support”  each 
army,  and  tactical  air  forces  to  support  each  army  group.7  Above  that 
level,  the  deputy  theater  commander.  Air  Marshal  Tedder,  acted  as  if 
he  were  a  modem  JFACC.  In  Korea,  tactical  coordination  occurred  at 
the  Fifth  Air  Force/Eighth  Army  level,  with  the  theater  air  component 
(FEAF)  located  in  Japan  with  Far  East  Command.  In  Vietnam,  Sev¬ 
enth  Air  Force — the  tactical  air  force  liaison — was  paired  with  a 
subunified  command — MACV — in  South  Vietnam,  while  PACOM 
ran  the  interdiction  campaign  from  the  theater  level  in  Hawaii.  In 
Iraq,  the  tactical  air  force  liaison  level  merged  with  the  theater  air 
component  level  in  the  same  person — the  JFACC.  This  trend  indi¬ 
cates  that  the  tactical  air  liaison  level  has  gradually  risen  to  the  point 
that  air  forces  are  attempting  to  liaise  with  the  Army  at  the  theater 
level.  Thus,  the  Air  Force  probably  has  given  up  a  degree  of  closeness 
to  the  Amiy  in  its  drive  to  control  air  power  centrally. 

Does  the  Air  Force  Give  a  Higher  Priority  to 
Interdiction  than  to  Close  Air  Support? 

Early  Air  Force  doctrine  did  in  fact  give  interdiction  a  higher  prior¬ 
ity  than  it  did  to  CAS.  The  often-quoted  FM  100-20  (1943)8  and  its 
postwar  successor  FM  31-35  (1946)9  gave  interdiction  second  priority 
and  CAS  third  priority  in  the  scheme  of  tactical  air  operations.  How- 
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ever,  the  Joint  Training  Directive  for  Air-Ground  Operations  (1950) 
reflected  a  change  in  the  official  Air  Force  position:  “No  degree  of 
relative  importance  can  be  attached  to  the  general  tasks  described  in 
[interdiction]  and  [close  air  support].  Each  may  assume  a  major  role 
in  a  given  situation.  Both  are  of  a  continuing  nature.”10 

Nevertheless,  the  Air  Force  has  always  believed  that  interdiction 
made  better  use  of  air  power  than  did  CAS.  Specifically,  FM  100-20 
remarked  that 

in  the  zone  of  contact,  missions  against  hostile  units  are  most  difficult  to 
control,  are  most  expensive,  and  are,  in  general,  least  effective.  Targets  are 
small,  well-dispersed,  and  difficult  to  locate.  In  addition  there  is  always  a 
considerable  chance  of  striking  friendly  forces  due  to  errors  in  target  designa¬ 
tion,  errors  in  navigation,  or  to  the  fluidity  of  the  situation.  .  .  .  Only  at  critical 
times  are  contact  zone  missions  profitable.1 1 

Forty-nine  years  later,  AFM  1-1,  Basic  Aerospace  Doctrine  of  the 
United  States  Air  Force,  reaffirms  this  position  on  CAS:  “The 
priorities  of  war  first,  campaign  second,  and  battle  third  remain 
appropriate  general  guidelines”;12  further. 


close  air  support  produces  the  most  focused  and  briefest  effects  of  any  force 
application  mission;  consequently,  close  air  support  rarely  creates  campaign- 
level  effects.  Although  close  air  support  is  the  least  efficient  application  of 
aerospace  forces,  at  times  it  may  be  the  most  critical  by  ensuring  the  success 
of  survival  of  surface  forces.11 

Taken  together,  these  two  statements  indicate  that  the  Air  Force  gives 
a  higher  priority  to  interdiction  than  to  CAS. 

Will  the  Air  Force  Devote  Air 

Resources  to  Close  Air  Support  in  Peacetime? 

The  Air  Force  has  a  poor  record  of  being  prepared  to  provide  close 
air  support  for  ground  forces  at  the  outbreak  of  war.  Although  the 
strong  showing  of  its  A- 10s  and  AC- 130s  in  the  CAS  role  during 
Desert  Storm  suggests  that  the  service  may  have  turned  things 
around,  we  must  remember  that  senior  Air  Force  leadership  dates 
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from  the  Vietnam  era,  prior  to  any  such  reform  movement.  Certainly, 
earlier  air  power  histories  are  critical  of  the  Air  Force  CAS  system,  its 
equipment,  and  its  ability. 

Close  Air  Support  System.  The  Air  Force  CAS  system  developed 
in  Italy  during  World  War  II,  requiring  a  detailed  process  of  approval 
through  the  Army  chain  of  command  in  order  to  scramble  centrally 
controlled  alert  fighters  for  CAS.14  Consequently,  its  strength  was 
economy  of  effort,  as  Army  commanders  weighed  CAS  requests 
against  available  organic  artillery.  The  Marine  CAS  system,  however, 
sacrificed  economy  of  effort  for  immediate  response,  using  on-orbit 
aircraft  assigned  to  the  tactical  ground  commander.  In  comparison, 
the  Air  Force  system  was  slow  and  remained  so  during  the  Korean 
War.  In  1965,  though,  the  Air  Force  agreed  to  divert  airborne  sorties 
for  immediate  CAS,  and  the  Army  agreed  to  forgo  approving  air 
support  requests  at  each  level,  both  agreements  having  the  effect  of 
speeding  up  the  system  considerably.  Despite  the  increase  in  speed,  a 
diverted  aircraft  can  never  react  faster  than  one  orbiting  overhead. 
The  issue  thus  remains  one  of  economy  of  force:  campaign  versus 
battle  needs. 

Close  Air  Support  Equipment.  The  introduction  of  Air  Force 
equipment  dedicated  to  CAS  has  reversed  earlier  trends  of  peacetime 
decay.  Before  war  broke  out  in  Korea  and  Vietnam,  the  Air  Force  did 
not  have  the  men,  planes,  forward  air  controllers,  or  communications 
equipment  to  support  the  Army.'5  During  the  interwar  years,  CAS 
systems  and  planes  that  had  been  used  successfully  in  wartime  were 
left  to  decay,  as  funding  and  training  for  nuclear  warfare  took  a  higher 
national  priority.  After  Vietnam,  however,  the  Air  Force  retained  its 
AC- 130  capability  and  developed  the  A- 10.  which  was  dedicated  to 
CAS.  Furthermore,  the  Air  Force’s  F-16  and  F-15E  fighter-bombers 
are  capable  of  performing  CAS  in  a  swing  role.  Yet,  the  Air  Force  has 
no  plans  to  replace  the  A- 10,  and  funding  for  the  CAS-specific  A- 16 
was  eliminated.  Thus,  soldiers — despite  being  pleased  with  Air  Force 
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support  during  Desert  Storrn — question  the  Air  Force’s  intentions 
with  regard  to  CAS. 

Close  Air  Support  Ability.  Nothing  is  more  contentious  than  ac¬ 
cusations  by  some  historians  that  Air  Force  pilots  were  just  not  as 
capable  as  Marine  pilots  in  the  CAS  role,  but  there  is  an  element  of 
truth  to  this.  The  Marines  have  always  trained  primarily  for  CAS,  and 
their  wartime  performance  record  shows  it.  During  Pacific  operations 
early  in  World  War  II,  Marine-delivered  CAS  had  the  reputation  of 
being  better  than  the  Army  Air  Forces'  CAS.  However,  as  the  AAF 
came  up  to  speed,  its  P-47s  delivered  CAS  that  was  just  as  effective 
as  the  Marines’.  Nevertheless,  an  AAF/AF  pattern  developed  in 
World  War  II  that  would  repeat  itself  in  Korea  and  Vietnam:  a  poorly 
trained  and  equipped  tactical  aii  foice  would  start  slowly  but  reach 
high  performance  levels  by  the  end  of  the  war,  only  to  decay  again  in 
peacetime.  The  Marine  Corps  has  not  followed  this  cycle  because 
CAS  is  the  Marine  Air  Wing’s  primary  mission.  Thus,  in  all  wars 
prior  to  the  one  with  Iraq,  the  Marines  were  better  prepared  to  per¬ 
form  CAS  at  the  outbreak  of  hostilities.  Still,  the  Air  Force  did  break 
the  cycle  after  Vietnam  and  was  well  trained  going  into  Desert  Storm. 
Today,  there  is  probably  little  difference  between  Air  Force  and  Ma¬ 
rine  CAS.  Gen  Robert  D.  Russ,  commander  of  TAC  in  1988, 
summarized  the  current  Air  Force  position:  “Tactical  aviators  have 
two  primary  jobs — to  provide  air  defense  for  the  North  American 
continent  and  support  the  Army  in  achieving  its  battlefield  objectives.”16 


Will  the  Navy  Leave  Land  Forces 
Unsupported  to  Protect  Its  Ships? 

Soldiers  and  airmen  have  often  misunderstood  the  movement  of 
Navy  fleets  during  wartime.  From  their  viewpoint,  land  forces  appear 
to  have  been  left  alone  as  the  Navy  chose  to  protect  its  ships  at  Wake 
Island,  Guadalcanal,  and  Leyte  Gulf  during  World  War  II.  The  Navy 
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points  out,  however,  that  putting  its  capital  ships  at  risk  in  a  tactical 
battle  could  cause  the  theater  to  collapse.  The  argument  is  reminiscent  of 
the  Air  Force’s  prioritizing  theater  air  warfare  over  tactical  air  warfare. 

Soldiers  and  airmen  also  do  not  understand  the  importance  of  fleet 
movement  as  a  defense  against  air  and  submarine  attack.  In  naval 
warfare,  knowledge  of  the  enemy’s  position  is  everything.  That  is 
why  the  Navy  is  so  advanced  in  its  emissions  control  and  data-link 
capabilities,  compared  to  the  other  services.  Once  its  position  is 
known,  the  fleet  may  suffer  a  coordinated  air  and  submarine  attack. 
Further,  a  submarine  moving  slowly  toward  a  Fixed  fleet  anchorage  is 
extremely  difficult  to  detect.  Thus,  hiding  and  constant  movement  are 
vital  defensive  procedures  for  Navy  fleets.  For  example,  in  the  Ko¬ 
rean  War,  Task  Force  77  kept  on  the  move  until  1952,  when  it  was 
sure  that  Red  Chinese  submarines  no  longer  posed  a  threat.  Even 
then,  the  task  force’s  records  show  its  concern  about  the  relatively 
fixed  ocean  stations  that  were  necessary  to  support  an  integrated  air 
campaign  with  the  Air  Force.  In  Vietnam  and  Iraq,  the  lack  of  a 
serious  naval  threat  again  enabled  the  Navy  to  operate  from  relatively 
fixed  ocean  stations.  Nevertheless,  these  naval  defensive  requirements 
led  to  misunderstanding  among  land  and  air  forces.17 


Will  the  Navy  Submit  to  the  Will  of  a 
Theater  Commander  from  Another  Service? 

The  Navy  has  always  retained  control  of  its  fast-attack  carrier  fleet. 
In  World  War  II,  Korea,  and  Vietnam,  the  fleet  worked  in  support  of 
the  theater  commander.  Consequently,  the  level  of  interservice  coor¬ 
dination  depended  on  harmonious  relations  among  service 
commanders.  However,  the  Goldwater-Nichols  Act  of  1986  ended 
independent  Navy  wartime  missions  and  placed  all  operations  under  a 
joint  commander.  Although  in  previous  wars  the  Navy  generally  succeeded 
in  dividing  up  the  theater  into  Navy-only  areas  of  responsibility,  in 
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the  Gulf  War  it  complied  with  the  JFACC’s  integrated  plan,  although 
it  reserved  command  and  control  of  all  fleet  defense  sorties  for  itself. 


Does  the  Army  Overuse  Close  Air  Support 
as  Flying  Artillery? 

The  Army  will  use  any  air  support  it  can  get.  Close  air  support  as  a 
percentage  of  total  air  sorties  was  10  percent  in  World  War  II,  30 
percent  in  Korea,  and  45  percent  in  Vietnam.  In  Desert  Storm,  how¬ 
ever,  the  percentage  of  fixed-wing  CAS  returned  to  16  percent.18 
Army  doctrine  emphasizes  the  fact  that  firepower  kills  and  that  CAS 
only  supplements  the  massive  amounts  of  artillery,  rocket,  and  heli¬ 
copter  fire  support  used  in  land  warfare. 


Is  the  Army  Developing 
Its  Own  Air  Force? 

In  Vietnam  and  Iraq,  helicopters  became  a  decisive  element  of  air 
power,  acting  as  a  partial  substitute  for  fixed-wing  CAS  and  proving 
their  effectiveness  in  poor  weather.  As  used  by  Army  corps,  attack 
helicopter  brigades  performed  as  an  army  air  force.  Air  assault  divi¬ 
sions  are  just  an  upgrade  of  traditional  cavalry  and  airborne  forces.19 


Will  the  Army  Ever  Again  Give  Up 
Its  Dedicated  Air  Power? 

Joint  Test  Pub  3-03,  Doctrine  for  Joint  Interdiction  Operations, 
identifies  attack  helicopters  and  surface-to-surface  missiles  as  “pre¬ 
dominant  weapons,  systems,  and  forces  to  conduct  interdiction"  and 
acknowledges  that 

commanders  of  air  forces  will  most  often  possess  ihe  superior  capability  to 
execute  interdiction.  Such  a  commander  will  normally  be  designated  the 
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JFACC  by  the  JFC  and  assigned  the  responsibility  to  conduct  detailed  execu¬ 
tion  planning  and  coordination  of  the  overall  interdiction  effort.20 
However,  TRADOC  Pam  525-5,  AirLand  Operations ,  shows  that  the 
Army  has  no  intention  of  losing  control  of  its  Apache  and  ATACMS 
forces.  As  a  result,  the  Army  is  trying  to  regain  control  of  interdiction 
in  the  “joint  battle  area”  to  ensure  unrestricted  use  of  these  weapons 
to  operationally  shape  the  tactical  battle.  Furthermore,  the  Army 
argues  that  it  must  control  ATACMS  in  order  to  respond  immediately 
to  the  short-range  tactical  ballistic  missile  threat  with  counterbattery 
fire. 


Will  the  Marine  Corps  Release  Air  Power  to  a 
Theater  Air  Campaign  without  Being  Forced  to  Do  So? 

Prior  to  Desert  Storm,  the  Marines  had  a  long  hiHory  of  being 
separated  from  their  air  element  during  war.  In  Korea  they  fought 
hard  in  an  unsuccessful  attemp*  to  wre^t  control  of  their  aircraft  away 
from  Fifth  Air  Force.  In  Vietnam  they  argued  against  the  decision  of 
General  Westmoreland  and  Admiral  Sharp  to  centralize  South  Viet¬ 
nam’s  air  assets  in  1968,  even  appealing  to  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff. 
Although  the  Goldwater-Nichols  Act  limited  their  recourse  in  Desert 
Storm,  they  did  reclaim  control  of  85  percent  of  their  air  assets  by  the 
outbreak  of  the  ground  war. 

The  Marine  art  of  war  emphasizes  integrated  combined-arms  at¬ 
tack.  Because  Marines  do  not  believe  they  are  as  effective  using 
another  service’s  air  forces,  they  will  probably  not  relinquish  their  air 
assets  to  a  theater  air  campaign  unless  the  JFC  orders  them  to  do  so. 


Does  the  Marine  Corps  Overuse  Close 
Air  Support  as  Flying  Artillery? 

As  an  expeditionary  force,  the  Marine  Corps  is  designed  to  be  light 
and  easy  to  project  ashore.  Consequently,  their  force  structure  for  fire 
support  is  different  from  the  Army’s  in  that  the  Marines  use  naval 
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gunfire,  fighter-bombers,  and  helicopters  for  firepower  that  would 
normally  come  from  heavy  artillery,  which  is  not  easily  moved. 

For  this  reason,  the  Marines  have  a  justifiable  requirement  for 
heavier  CAS  support  than  that  provided  to  an  equivalent  Army  unit. 
The  simple  bolstering  of  Marine  firepower  with  Army  artillery  intro¬ 
duces  an  untrained  player  into  the  highly  integrated  Marine  combined 
arms  team.  Still,  the  Marine  Air  Wing  was  designed  to  provide  all  of 
the  Corps’s  air  power  needs.  In  Korea,  Vietnam,  and  Iraq,  however, 
the  defensive  fighter  cover  provided  by  the  Navy  and  Air  Force  al¬ 
lowed  the  Marines  to  use  their  aircraft  strictly  for  CAS.  This  suggests 
that  they  probably  do  use  more  than  their  fair  share  of  CAS. 


Does  the  Marine  Corps  Understand 
Air  lutei  diCiiun? 

Although  Marine  histories  emphasize  the  importance  of  preventing 
troop  ships  from  getting  to  Guadalcanal  and  of  isolating  the  beach¬ 
head  at  Inchon,  until  recently  Marine  doctrine  did  not  emphasize  deep 
battle.  Only  now  are  Marines  considering  deep  operations  and  air 
interdiction  as  part  of  the  operational  level  of  w  ar. 


Does  the  Marine  Corps  Depend  Heavily  on 
Close  Air  Support  because  of  Its  Limited 
Experience  with  Antiaircraft  Artillery? 

There  is  considerable  truth  to  the  assertion  that  Marine  Corps  doc¬ 
trine  assumes  limited  exposure  to  antiaircraft  artillery.  For  example, 
in  World  War  II  the  Marines  had  to  contend  only  with  the  relatively 
benign  AAA  environment  in  the  Pacific  theater,  while  the  Army  Air 
Forces  faced  Germany's  heavy  use  of  AAA  in  Europe. 

However,  in  1951  after  the  front  lines  stabilized  in  Korea,  the 
Marines  also  suffered  heavy  losses  to  AAA.  They  countered  by  regu¬ 
larly  using  artillery  fire  to  suppress  gun  defenses  while  Marine 
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aviators  carried  out  CAS.  Thus,  instead  of  shying  away  from  this 
mission  in  their  doctrine  and  limiting  their  exposure  to  ground  de¬ 
fenses,  the  Marines  turned  to  a  combined-arms  solution  by  using  their 
ground  forces  to  provide  defense  suppression.  Although  the  Marines 
saw  little  AAA  in  South  Vietnam,  they  encountered  heavy  ground  fire 
in  the  Gulf  War,  losing  five  AV-8B  Harriers  to  shoulder-fired  SAMs 
and  AAA.21  In  short,  the  Marines’  experience  with  heavy  ground  fire 
has  been  intermittent  and  cannot  compare  with  the  AAF’s  experience 
in  World  War  II. 

However,  because  Marines  believe  that  CAS  is  the  primary  mission 
of  their  air  arm,  they  are  willing  to  put  their  aircraft  at  risk.  In  con¬ 
trast,  the  Air  Force  believes  that  CAS  is  not  an  optimum  use  ot  air 
power  and  that  losing  aircraft  on  CAS  missions  is  a  waste  of  scarce 
resources.22 


Bottom-Line  Questions 

A  review  of  the  above  perceptions  raises  two  questions.  Is  the 
JFACC  a  good  idea?  If  not,  is  there  something  better  ? 


Is  the  JFACC  a  Good  Idea? 

The  doctrine  that  underlies  the  concept  of  a  joint  force  air  compo¬ 
nent  commander  reflects  the  Air  Force's  experience  in  three  wars  and 
was  successfully  put  to  the  test  in  Operation  Desert  Storm.  The 
JFACC  brings  the  entire  spectrum  of  theater  air  power  and  the  exper¬ 
tise  of  senior  airmen  to  the  JFC  and  the  ground  component 
commander.  Ber  -jse  the  JFACC  centrally  plans  and  controls  theater 
air  warfare  in  support  of  the  CINC’s  campaign,  the  CINC  is  better 
able  to  direct  air  forces  to  achieve  war  and  campaign  objectives 
through  independent  or  auxiliary  air  action. 
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Furthermore,  in  an  era  of  combined  warfare  and  reduced  budgets, 
centralized  direction  of  shared  air  assets  is  critical.  In  combined  war¬ 
fare,  the  US  will  often  be  far  better  equipped  to  handle  the  enemy’s 
advanced  threats  than  will  our  allies.  Likewise,  in  joint  warfare,  each 
service  will  have  capabilities  that  the  others  may  need  but  cannot 
afford.  Clearly,  one  needs  a  JFACC  to  control  the  increasingly  diver¬ 
gent  air  capabilities  of  our  services  and  coalition  allies. 

However,  one  must  consider  two  arguments  that  promote  organic 
control  of  air  forces  in  lieu  of  a  JFACC.  The  first  asks  how  one  can 
fight  a  combined-arms  war  with  a  team  whose  players  are  constantly 
being  changed.  The  second  maintains  that  centralized  control  slows 
the  ability  of  the  ground  commander  to  act  before  the  enemy  does. 

A  doctrine  of  combined-arms  warfare  seems  best  suited  for  future 
conflicts — witness  Desert  Storm,  where  we  orchestrated  land,  sea. 
and  air  assets  in  a  single  campaign  so  that  Iraq  had  to  defend 
everywhere  against  everything.  Likewise,  this  doctrine — which 
makes  operational  and  strategic  warfare  so  lethal — is  equally 
effective  at  the  tactical  level.  For  example,  we  have  seen  that  the 
Marine  Air/Ground  Task  Force  is  an  excellent  example  of  a  tightly 
trained  team  that  is  expert  in  combined-arms  warfare  at  the  tactical 
level.  But,  as  is  the  case  with  all  teams,  if  one  player  is  out  sick,  the 
team  suffers — regardless  of  how  good  the  substitute  is.  For  that 
reason.  Marines  do  not  want  to  fight  battles  with  unfamiliar  players 
who  might  cripple  the  synergism  of  the  combined-arms  team.  In  the 
future,  warfare  against  combined-arms  armies  will  test  seams  between 
air,  land,  sea,  and  space  to  find  a  weakness,  just  as  armies  in  the  past 
tried  to  attack  weak  links  at  division  and  corps  boundaries.  A  weakly 
integrated  air  component  could  be  the  vulnerable  link — and  it  will 
certainly  be  a  tested  link.  Even  if  intense  joint  training  corrects  this 
problem,  the  slow  reaction  time  that  typifies  JFACC  control  may 
prove  fatal. 

The  Army  trains  its  people  to  analyze  a  situation  quickly  and  act 
before  the  enemy  can  respond.  The  JFACC  interferes  with  a  division 
or  corps  commander  s  anility  to  use  chunks  of  air  power  to  affect 
tactical  and  operational  battles  before  an  enemy  can  act.  This  is  not 
to  suggest  that  diverted  air  power  is  not  responsive  to  a  battalion’s 
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immediate  CAS  needs — it  is.  Still,  the  corps  commandei  has  a  need 
for  immediate  air  strikes  against  tactical  reserves  or  interdiction  tar¬ 
gets  that  cannot  wait  48  hours  for  ATO  tasking.23  By  using  its  own 
money  to  develop  brigades  of  attack  helicopters  and  ATACMs,  the 
Army  is  sending  a  message  that  corps  commanders  need  to  control  air 
power  if  they  are  to  fight  tactical  and  operational  battles. 

Is  There  a  Better  Idea? 

Thinking  in  terms  of  alternatives  to  centralized  control,  one  might 
consider  dividing  all  tactical  air  units  and  placing  them  under  corps, 
as  is  the  case  with  the  MAGTF  and  as  was  the  case  u'ith  the  Army  in 
the  1930s.  Unfortunately,  one  would  have  to  ignore  the  operational 
level  of  w'ar.24  In  North  Africa  in  1943,  the  AAF  tried  to  convince  the 
Army  that  dividing  air  j/OWli  into  "penny  packets”  was  w'rong.  As  we 
have  seen,  the  concept  of  centralized  control  became  doctrine  in  FM 
100-20  and  was  successfully  tested  in  Europe  for  the  duration  of 
World  War  II.  As  far  as  the  Air  Force  is  concerned,  centralized  con¬ 
trol  of  air  forces  is  nonnegotiable;  the  Air  Force  would  never  divide 
its  tactical  air  forces  among  the  Army's  corps. 

At  the  other  extreme,  one  might  consider  having  the  JFACC  as¬ 
sume  control  of  all  fixed-  and  rotary-wing  aircraft,  surface-to-surface 
missiles,  and  cruise  missiles,23  providing  daily  tasking  cf  every  thing 
that  flies.  However,  the  Army  and  Marines  would  not  be  able  to 
conduct  combined-arms  warfare,  which  is  the  heart  of  their  cur¬ 
rent  tactical  doctrine  and  of  their  evolving  operational  doctrine. 
Clearly,  the  Army  and  Marine  Corps  would  find  this  alternative  unac¬ 
ceptable.26 

Perhaps  the  solution  lies  in  integrating  centralized  and  organic  con¬ 
trol.  That  is,  I  believe  it  would  be  possible  for  the  JFACC  to  retain 
control  of  all  theater  air  power  but  release  decentralized  execution 
down  to  a  level  that  would  satisfy  the  Army  and  Marine  Corps,  both 
of  whom  would  reclaim  their  lost  tactical  air  liaison^  Such  a  marriage 
of  doctrines  would  work  for  two  reasons.  First,  it  is  simply  a  better 
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combined-arms  doctrine  for  operational  war  since  it  emulates  the  suc¬ 
cessful  command  structure  used  in  Europe  during  World  War  11. 
Second,  it  would  be  acceptable  to  all  services  involved  because  it 
does  not  run  counter  to  their  historical  experience  and  does  not  com¬ 
promise  their  cuirent  doctrine.  Although  this  might  appear  to  be  a 
"purple  solution,”  it  is  not.  Instead,  it  is  an  attempt  to  tum  what  is 
becoming  a  zero-sum  game  into  a  win/win  proposition  for  all 
services. 

If  the  Air  Force  really  wants  the  JFACC  to  be  a  theater  air  com¬ 
mander,  then  it  should  release  the  JFACC  from  daily  tactical  control 
over  all  fixed-wing  aircraft  operations  and  .oneentrate  instead  on  the 
theater  air  battle  fought  by  all  air  am'  space  assets.  In  retrospect,  1 
doubt  that  Air  Marshal  Sir  Arthur  Coningham  envisioned  the  current 
ATO  system  when  he  insisted  on  having  an  airman  control  tactical  air 
assets.  It  is  probably  time  to  take  a  step  backward  so  air  power  can 
take  two  steps  forward. 


Notes 


1  Because  this  offensive  occurred  after  most  American  ground  forces  had  gone 
home.  Vietnam-era  ground  officers  would  not  have  learned  this  lesson. 

2  According  to  Joint  Pub  1-02.  Department  of  Defense  Dictionary  of  Military 
ami  Associated  Terms  (23  Mai  ;h  1994),  air  superiority  is  “that  degree  of  domi¬ 
nance  in  the  air  battle  of  one  force  over  another  which  permits  the  conduct  of 
operations  b\  the  former  and  its  related  land,  sea  and  air  forces  at  a  given  time  and 
place  without  prohibitive  interference  by  the  opposing  force”  (page  21 ).  This  defini¬ 
tion  also  holds  true  for  w  hat  1  call  local  air  superiority.  It  is  also  true  of  general  air 
vi»,  etiority  although  there  are  no  restrictions  on  time  and  place.  Note  also  that  air 
superiority  applies  to  air-to-air  fighters.  SAM  and  AAA  systems,  tactk.il  ballistic 
missiles,  helicopters,  cruise  missiles,  and  jamming  systems  that  target  airborne  craft. 

3  Air  Force  officers  understand  that  air  power  may  be  required  to  blunt  an 
enerm  offensive,  as  was  the  case  in  the  Korean  War.  the  Vietnam  War.  and  the  Gulf 
War  Current  Aii  Force  training  also  teaches  this  lesson — witness  the  Agile  Falcon 
war  game  played  by  students  at  Air  Command  and  Staff  College  (ACSC).  Maxwell 
AFB.  Alabama.  The  game  for  1991  simulated  a  Korean  scenario.  Any  of  the  44 
ACSC  seminars  that  attempted  to  bomb  the  cave  revetments  at  North  Korean  air- 
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fields  lost  the  game — Seoul  was  overrun.  If,  however,  the  student  JFACC  Hew  50  to 
75  percent  of  his  or  her  sorties  in  CAS,  BAI,  and  air  interdiction,  the  ground 
component  commander  was  able  to  stop  the  aggressor’s  thrusts  short  of  Seoul. 

4  Local  superiority  applies  to  the  point  in  question  for  a  specific  period  of  time 
and  is  not  permanent. 

5.  In  Vietnam,  SAC’s  B-52s  supported  COMUSMACV,  not  Seventh  Air  Force. 

6.  Maj  Gen  M.  P.  Sullivan,  deputy  commander  for  war  fighting,  for  the  com¬ 
manding  general,  Marine  Corps  Combat  Development  Command,  to  distribution 
special,  letter,  subject:  The  Joint  Force  Air  Component  Commander  and  Command 
and  Control  of  Marine  Air/Ground  Task  Force,  9  March  1989.  7. 

7.  However,  the  tactical  air  commands  were  not  assigned  to  each  army.  They 
routinely  crossed  army  and  even  army-group  boundaries  as  General  Vandenberg 
and  Air  Marshal  Coningham  fought  the  theater  air  battle.  The  tactical  air  command 
level  disappeared  during  the  AAF  reorganization  of  1946,  and  tactical  air  forces 
assumed  direct  command  of  wings  (formerly  groups).  Additionally,  reorganization 
saw  the  creation  of  Tactical  Air  Command  (absorbed  by  Air  Combat  Command  in 
1993)  to  command  the  US-based  tactical  air  forces.  This  ensured  Army  support  for 
an  independent  Air  Force.  Thus.  Tactical  Air  Command  was  an  echelon  above  a 
tactical  air  force,  whereas  in  World  War  II  a  tactical  air  command  was  an  echelon 
below  a  tactical  air  force.  The  Air  Force's  now-defunct  air  divisions  were  modern- 
day  equivalents  of  the  World  War  II  air  units  that  were  assigned  to  an  army. 

8.  FM  1(H)- 20,  Command  and  Employment  of  Air  Power.  21  July  1943.  11, 

9.  FM  31-35,  Air-Ground  Operation^:.  August  1946.  14 

10.  Joint  Training  Directive  for  Air-Ground  Operations.  1  September  1950,3. 

I  I.  FM  100-20,  12.  In  1943  fratricide  was  not  uncommon  because  air  support  in 
the  contact  zone  occurred  w  ithout  the  benefit  of  radio  contact  with  a  forward  con¬ 
troller  Only  later  in  the  Italian  campaign  did  modem  CAS  procedures  emerge. 
Reservations  about  CAS  have  been  toned  down  considerably  in  modem  doctrine: 
"Airmen  advising  surface  commanders  must  understand  the  operational  difficulties 
in  close  air  support,  the  importance  of  prompt  exploitation  by  surface  forces,  and  the 
risks  involved  for  friendly  surface  and  aerospace  forces,  all  of  which  demand  exact¬ 
ing  command  and  control."  AFM  1-1.  Basic  Aerospace  Doctrine  if  the  United 
States  Air  Force,  vol.  I.  1  March  1992.  13 

12.  AFM  1-1,  vol.  2,  1 17. 

13  Ibid.,  vol.  1.13. 

14  Although  the  Air  Force  did  dedicate  tactical  air  commands  to  each  Army 
during  the  campaign  across  France,  most  of  the  praise  for  CAS  in  this  phase  referred 
to  "column  cover"  tactics.  When  the  Army  Air  Corps  used  column  cover,  it  was  in 
essence  using  the  same  tactics  the  Marine  Corps  used  in  the  Pacific  theater. 
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15.  Prior  to  Vietnam,  the  Army  actually  had  responsibility  for  CAS  radio 
equipment. 

16.  Gen  Robert  D.  Russ,  "An  Open  Letter  on  Tacair  Support,"  Armor  97  (May- 
June  1988):  45. 

17.  In  Desert  Storm,  the  threat  of  land-based  Silkworm  or  Exocet  attack  did 
inhibit  the  Navy's  Persian  Gulf  operations.  The  Navy  argues  that  air  campaign 
planners  were  either  not  sympathetic — or  did  not  understand — its  need  to  roll  back 
shore  defenses  to  bring  the  carriers  in  closer. 

18.  During  the  ground  war  (24-28  February  1991),  2,107  of  13,181  total  sorties 
flown  were  for  CAS.  The  Army  was  also  employing  AH-64  Apache  helicopters, 
which  fired  2,876  Hellfire  air-to-surface  missiles  during  the  war.  Eliot  A.  Cohen  et 
al„  Gulf  War  Air  Pow  er  Survey,  vol.  5,  A  Statistical  Compendium  and  Chronology 
(Washington,  DC.:  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force,  1993).  259;  and 
Thomas  A.  Keaney  and  Eliot  A.  Cohen,  Gulf  War  Air  Power  Survey  Summary 
Report  (Washington,  D  C.:  Department  of  the  Air  Force,  1993),  204 

19.  Although  helicopter  transports  of  air  assault  divisions  do  not  constitute  a 
separate  Army  air  force,  they  are  vulnerable  to  ground  threats  and  therefore  require 
defense  suppression  and  air  superiority  escorts. 

20.  Joint  Test  Pub  3-03,  Doctrine  for  Joint  Interdiction  Operations.  1 1  Decem¬ 
ber  1990,  11-5.  IV-3. 

2  i .  The  Harrier  loss  rate  during  Desert  Storm  ( 1 .5  aircraft  per  1,(XX)  sorties)  was 
oxer  three  times  higher  than  the  average  loss  rates  of  either  the  Air  Force  (.4)  or 
Navy  (.5)  during  the  war.  Cohen  et  al„  680. 

22  Once  again,  this  is  not  to  say  that,  to  Air  Force  thinking,  CAS  in  certain 
situations  is  not  an  effective  use  of  air  power.  If  CAS  can  provide  campaign-level 
effects,  then  the  Air  Force  will  support  it. 

23.  Although  in  Desert  Storm,  the  JFACC  provided  interdiction  retasking  well 
inside  the  nominal  48-hour  ATO  window,  this  does  not  necessarily  mean  that  the 
diversion  of  air  interdiction  sorties  will  be  sufficient  and  timely  enough  to  meet 
corps'  air  needs  for  tactical  and  operational  warfare  in  the  future. 

24.  From  an  airman's  point  of  view,  to  be  tied  strictly  to  a  corps  is  to  deny  the 
operational  and  strategic  potential  of  air  power  In  some  respects,  the  JFACC's 
current  span  of  control  already  ignores  the  operational  level  of  war  since  it  excludes 
"aerospace  platforms”  that  can  fight  the  deep-operations  battle:  attack  helicopters, 
air  assault  forces,  and  Army  tactical  missile  systems. 

25.  Indeed,  AFM  I  -  l's  definition  of  aerospace  platforms  is  the  only  place  in  the 
manual  w  here  one  can  inter  w  hat  the  Air  Force  means  by  aerospace  forces:  "Plat¬ 
forms  used  to  exercise  aerospace  power  include  fixed-  and  rotary-wing  aircraft, 
ballistic  and  cruise  missiles,  and  satellites."  AFM  1-1.  vol.  2,  72. 

26  Although  the  Army  and  Marine  Corps  had  little  effect  on  the  operational 
battle  10  years  ago,  by  the  time  Desert  Storm  was  fought,  they  had  developed 
weapon  systems  that  had  deep-operations  capability. 
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Index 


Afrika  Korps:  14—15 

Air  campaign:  18.  23-24,  28.  34.  129.  132.  147 

Air  component  commander  (ACC):  3,75,  100,  109-10.  II 

Aircraft 

A- 10:  128.  144-45 
A- 16:  145 
A-36:  27 

AC- 130:  126,  144-45 
AH- 1  101 
Apache:  129 
AV-8B:  151 
B-29:  54.  76.  79 
B-52:  105,110.126 
CV-2:  101 
C'V-7:  101 
F- 15:  145 
F-16:  128.  145 
F- 1 8:  130 
P-38  27.  58-59 
P-47:  27.  146 
P-51:  85 
P-80  85 
P-400:  57-58 
Spitfire  27 

Air  defense:  14.  27.  54.  59.  63.  65.  128.  148 
Air  Force  manuals  See  Directives  A  PM 
Air  Forces  (named,  numbered i 
British 

Second  Tactical:  31  32 
German 

Luftflotte  2:  25-26 
US 

Eighth:  23,  25.  28 
Fifteenth:  75 

Fifth:  79,  81. 84.  88-89.  143,  149 
Ninth:  31.33.  35 

Seventh:  97,  103-5.  107-10,  112.  143 
Thirteenth:  101.  104.  1 10 
Twelfth:  12.  14-15.  18 
Twentieth  76 
Vietnamese 
VNAF:  111 


Airland  operations:  1 , 3 
Airlift  clearance  authority  ( ACA ):  1 24,  1 28 
Air  power:  14.  18-14,26.  130-31.  133-34,  151-54 
Air  Force:  1 . 89 
Army:  148-49 
British:  12.  19 
carrier:  97 

centralized  control  of.  1.  20-22.  28-33.  35-36.  47,  64  66.  89.  97.  99.  109.  130, 
141,  143,  152 
coalition:  122,  131-33 
doctrine:  2.  22.75-74.99-100 
flexibility  of:  10,  19.  36 

Marine:  ’l-2.  57.  59.  62-63,  79.  81. 88-89.108-10.  112 
Navy :  59-60.81.89 
theater:  18,21 

Air  superiority  14.  16.  19-22.  24  -27.  33-34.  59.  61 . 65.  77.  83.  87,  142 
Luftwaffe  and  14-15 
North  Africa:  7 

Air  support  26-27.  32  33.  58-59.  ol,  63.  84.  88,  129.  142,  145.  148 
direct  (DAS):  111 
Japanese:  52 
lack  of.  18,25,65 
tactical.  31.76 

tasked  bv  imnt  force  air  component  commander:  124.  i26 
Air  tasking  "order  lATO):  126-27.  129.  131-33.  152.  154 
Alum  Haifa.  Battle  of:  10 
Alaska  50 

Alexander.  Harold  H  I.  (i  10.  16.  18.  24-25 
Almond.  Eduard  M  87 
Alps  25 

Anderson,  Kenneth:  16,  18 
Anderson.  Norman  J  113 

Antiaircraft  artillery!  AAA):  27.53  54.64  -65.91,  150  5! 

Area  air  defense  commander  (A  ADC )  124.  128 
Area  of  responsibility  (AOR):  81.  106.  128.  147 
Armies 

British:  12 

Eighth:  10  11.  14.  16.  18 
Fifth:  14 
First:  14,  16 
German 
Fifth  15 
US 

Eighth  61-62.79.81.88-89.  143 
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Filth:  12.25,27 
Sixth:  61 
Vietnamese 

Republic  of  Vietnam  (ARVN).  1 1 1 
Army  Forces  Far  Hast  (AFFE):  79 
Army  Ground  Forces:  19 
Arms  Groups 
Allied 

lSth:  16.21 
IS 

12th:  7.5 

Arnhem,  the  Netherlands:  31 
Arnold.  Henry  H.  ( "I  lap''):  22.  34 
Arthur,  Stanley  R  127.  132 
Attu:  59-60 
Auehinleek,  Claude  10 
Australia,  government  of  75 
Aviation  Brigade.  1 1th  129 

Battlefield  air  interdiction  i  B  VI  >  i  30-3 1 
Bien.  l.vleG  131 
Black  Hole  127 
Bliick  Island  63 
Bombers/bombing 
dive:  57 

lighter:  27,  35.  145.  149 
heavy:  36 
scout:  5T7 

strategic  9,  14.  22.  2s,  30.  tt  34 
Boomer,  Walter  H  I  2~ 

Bougainville  campaign  59 
Bradley.  Omar:  28.  34  35 
Brereton.  Lewis:  34 
Britain.  Battle  of  9 
Brooke,  Alan  9 
Bulge.  Battle  of  the  3 1 

Carrier  50.  53,  56-57.  105.  III.  127.  130 
aircraft  47  AS,  56,  66.  HI.  84-85,  101.  126 
air  groups.  52 
aviation:  77 

battle  group:  48.  53.  56.  133 
escort:  54.  58  60.  62-63 
fast-attack  62-67 
Japanese  50 
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task  force:  HI 
Casablanca:  15 
Centralization 

air  forces:  7,  15-16.  22.  5b,  S'.  1  55 
Marine  aircraft:  110 
Chiefs  of  Staff 

Combined  (CCS):  30-5 1 ,  75 
Joint  (JCS).  1.75  77.  S7.  103.  105.  121-22.  140 
China  63,  101 
Chosin  Reservoir.  70.  Ho 
Christ.  George  B  154 
Churchill,  Winston  0-11,  15.  lb  1  o 
Clark.  Mark  25  -26.  7o 

Close  aii  support  iC-VS.  14  15  22.  25.  27.  53  56.  50  66. 

00.  HM.  105.  I  OH.  110  13.  134.  142  4b.  148.  150.  is.' 
Combat  an  patrol  63  12'.  142 
Combined  Bomber  Offensive  iCBOj  2o  21.  2  3.  55 
Commanders:  62.7b  105.  105,  loo,  ||i.  1 46  -4~ 
air  7.  |  2,  22.  2b.  2H.  5  1 .  55.  '0.  o' 
land  12.  20.  27  28,50 
sea  28.  47,  bb 

Commanders  in  chief  iCINC  ■  4'  48.  I  2o.  !5! 

Central  Command  iCINCCPN  l  >  123  24.  135-  34 
bar  bast  iCINCTTi  SO 
Pacific  Air  Forces  tCINCP.ACAPi  lo5 
Pacific  Command  tCINCPAC )  O'.  1 1 1 1 .  505.  Itt5  100 
Strategic  Air  Command  iCINCSAO.  105 
t  S  Pact  tic  Meet.  C  INC  ol  48 
Commands  t named,  numbered  i 
Allied 

Air  Support  C  ommand  i A ASC i  15  16 
Fxpeditionars  An  !  orce  t  AFAFi  to 
British 

Arms  Cooperation  i  ACO  o 
Bomber  0.  75 
Pastern  Air  14 
l  ighter  0 
CS 

IX  Tactical  Air  31 
XII  Air  Support  1  2.  14  I  5 
XII  Bomber  12 
XII  hghter:  12 
X II  Tactical  Air  2' 
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XXIX  Taaical  Air:  3 1 

Air  Forces.  Central  (CENTAF):  1 24.  1 26-28.  1 3 1 

Air  Forces  in  Europe  ( ESAFE):  124,  126 

Air  Support  (ASC):  12 

Army  Forces.  Central  (ARCENT):  123-24 

Central  tCENTC'OM):  122,  124 

Continental  Armv  (CONARC):  99 

Far  East  (FEC):  78-79.  143 

Far  East  Air  Forces  (FEAF):  78-79,  81.  83-85.  88-89.  97.  143 
Marine  Forces.  Central  (M  ARCENT):  123-24 

Military  Assistance  Command,  Vietnam  (MACV):  101  103-5.  107-8. 
143' 

Naval  Forces.  Central  (NAVCENT):  124,  127.  133 
Naval  Forces  Far  East  (NAVFb):  78.  81.  84 
Pacific  (PACOM):  103.  109,  124.  143 
Pacific  Air  Forces  (PACAF):  97,  101.  105 
Special  Operations,  Central  Command  (SOCC'ENT):  126 
Strategic  Air  t  SAC):  97.  105 
Tactical  Air(TAC):  99.  104.  124 
Concentration,  principle  of:  48.  50.  52 
"Concept  for  Improved  Joint  Air-Ground  Coordination":  100 
Coningham,  Arthur:  10-11.  16.  18.  21.  23,  31-32,  34.  154 
Coral  Sea.  Battle  of:  48,  M>.  55 
Corps  i  L'S) 

1  108,  1 1 1 
IF  12.  14-16 
VII  129 
X:  62,  79.  87.  89 
XVlll  (Airborne):  130 
Counterair:  1(H) 

D  day  33 
Deconfliction:  105 
Denfeld,  Louis:  77 
Department  of  Defense  ( DOD  i:  121 
Direct  air  support  center  (DASC):  109.  112 
Directives 
AFM 

I  - 1 .  Basic  Aerospace  Doctrine  of  the  United  States  Air  hone:  7,  36,  144 
I  -2,  Untied  States  Air  Fan  e  Basic  Doctrine:  83 
1-3,  Theater  Air  Operations  83 
FM 

3 1 -35,  Air-Ground  Operations:  36.83-84.87.  143 
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HX)-20,  Command  and  Employment  of  Air  Power:  7,  19.  21.  23,  26-28. 
33-34.  36,  58.  62.  64-66,  83^  88,  143-44,  153 

Joint  Training  Directive  for  Air-Ground  Operations:  84,  87.  143 
JCS  Pub 

1-02.  Department  of  Defense  Dictionary  of  Military  and  Associated 
Terms:  1 24 

2.  Unified  Action  Armed  Forces  ( UNAAF):  3 

3-03.  Doctrine  for  Joint  Interdiction  Operations:  1 48 

12,  Tactical  Command  and  Control  Planning  Guidance  and  Procedures  for 
Joint  Operations:  2 

26,  Joint  Doctrine  for  Theater  Counterair  Operations  for  Overseas  Land 
Areas):  1-2.  122 
MACV 

95-4,  U  5'  Ad  Oyciutu ms  in  k'vN  j Republic  of  Vietnam!:  107.  1 10 
TRADOC  Pam 

525-5,  AirLand  Operations:  A  Concept  for  the  Evolution  of  AirLand  Panic 
for  the  Strategic  Army  of  the  !  990s  and  Beyond:  1,  149 
Disosway.  Gabriel  R:  99-100 
Divisions  (numbered) 

1st  Cavalry  (Airmobile):  107 

I  st  Marine:  86 

2d  Air:  101.103,105.108 

2d  Armored  Cavalry:  1 30 

7th  Army:  59-60 

7th  Infantry  Artillery  :  86 

1  Ith  Air  Assault:  1(X) 

32d  Infantry:  86 

101  st  Airborne  (Air  Assault):  129 
Doctrine:  12,  132.  141.  151-53 
Air  Force:  36.  122.  143 
air  power:  75-79 
Army:  84,  148 
British:  9.  12,  16.  75 
employment:  19 
joint:  1.  3,  100,  122,  133 
Marine:  56.  150 
Navy:  48,84 
theater  air:  9 
unification:  77 
Western  Desert:  16 
Doolittle.  Jimmy  H.:  14,16,18,23 
Dugan,  Michael:  133 

Egypt:  9-10 

Eichelberger.  Robert  L.;  62 
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Eisenhower.  Dwight  D.:  14-16,  18-19.  25-26.  28,  30-31,  33-34,  36.  75.  79.  99 
El  Alamein.  Battle  of:  10,  12 
England:  11-12,16.23 
Enterprise,  SS:  57 

European  theater:  7.  19-20,  23,  28,  33-36.  65,  75.  79,  91,  101,  122,  126.  150.  153 
Exercises.  See  Operations 

Fast  Carrier  Task  Force:  76 
Field  manuals.  See  Directives:  FM 
Fire  support  coordination  line  (FSCL):  1 30 
Fleet  Marine  Force:  57 
Fleets 
Japanese 
Imperial: 

US 

Fifth:  50,  63,65 
Second:  52 
Third:  50 

Fletcher,  Frank  J.:  50.  52,  57,  65 
Formosa:  54 
Forrestal,  James  V.:  77 
Forward  air  controller  (FAC ):  86-87 
France:  27 
Battle  of:  9.  33 
Invasion  of:  28 

Germany:  14,18,85,150 
Gilbert  Islands:  63 
Goldwater,  Barry:  121 

Goldwater-Nichols  Department  of  Defense  Reorganization  Act:  122,  134.  147,  149 
Great  Britain:  7 

Great  Marianas  Turkey  Shoot:  48.  53.  55-56 
Ground  force  commander.  See  Commanders:  land 
Guadalcanal.  52,57-59,65,  146,  150 
Guam  Conference:  110 
Gulf  War  of  1991:  2.  129,  147,  151 

Halsey.  William  F  48.  50 
Hawaii:  75,  101,  105.  143 

Helicopters:  97,99-101,  107.  110-13.  126,  129,  132,  148-49,  152 
Henderson  Field:  52,  57-58 
Homer,  Charles  A.:  124,126-29,132 
Howze,  Hamilton  H.:  99-100 

Imperial  Japanese  Navy:  50.  53 
Inchon:  79,  87,  89.  150 
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Interdiction:  22.  25-27.  33-34.  58-59.  63.  65.  83-84.  87-88,  1(X).  HU.  124.  127-29. 

131.  134,  141-44.  148-50 
Iraq:  122,  126.  130,  142-43.  146-48.  150.  152 
Italian  theater:  24-27.  34—36,  65.  145 
IwoJima:  59 

Japan:  48.  54.  63,  76.  85.  89.  143 

JC’S  Publications.  See  Directives:  JCS  Pub 

Johnson,  Harold  K.:  99-100,  107 

Johnson,  Louis:  77 

Joint 

A  ir-Ground  Operations  System  ( JAGOS 1:  1 00 
doctrine:  1.  3.  89.  91.  100.  122.  133 

force  air  component  commander  (JFACC):  1-4.  47.  56.  122,  124.  126-33. 
141-42.  147-48,  151-54 

force  commander  (JFC):  2-3.  122.  128.  142.  148—49.  151 

mission:  77 

operations:  77 

operations  center  ( JOC ):  8 1 

surveillance  target  attack  radar  system  1 ISTARS).  13  1 
training  152 

Kamikaze  54,  65 

Kas serine  Pass:  15 

Kesselring.  Albert:  18.25 

Ke\  West.  Florida  (JCS  conference.  1948):  77-78 

Khafji.  Battle  of:  131-33 

King,  Ernest  J.:  48 

Korean  War:  2.  36.  66.  75.  78-79.  81,  84-85.  87-89,  91.  97.  100-10).  103.  107. 

109,  111.  126.  142-43.  145-50 
Kuter.  Laurence  S  :  15-16.22 
Kuwait:  122.128 
Kwajalein:  59 
Kyushu:  54 

Landing  force  air  support  control  units  (LFASCIO:  64 
Laos:  103,110 

Leigh-Mallory.  Trafford:  30-31 

l^xington,  SS:  50 

Leyte  Gulf,  Battle  of:  50,  53,  146 

Libya.  2,  14 

London:  22 

Long  Island,  SS:  57 

Luftflotte  2.  See  Air  Forces.  German 


Luftwaffe:  1 4- 1 5.  1 8- 1 9.  24-27.  65 


MacArthur,  Douglas:  58-59,61,65,76-79,  109 
Mahan.  Alfred  Thayer:  48,  52 
Mareth  Line:  18,21 
Marine 

Air/Ground  Task  Force  (MAGTF):  1-3,  47,  128,  133,  152-53 
Air  Group  (MAG):  107,128 
Amphibious  Force  (MAF),  Ill:  108.  112-13 
Expeditionary  Force  (MEF):  128 
Marshall,  George  C.:  19 
Marshalls  campaign:  59 
Mass,  principle  of:  48 
McConnell,  John  P.:  99-100.  107 
McNair,  Lesley  }.:  19 
McNamara.  Robert  S.:  100 
Mediterranean 

Aii  Command:  16,23 
theater:  23,  27-28.  30-31. 33 
Midway,  Battle  of:  48,  50.  52-53.  55 
Missiles:  153 

Armv  tactical  system  (ATACMS):  130,  134.  149.  152 
Hawk:  107 

high-speed  antiradiation  (HARM):  130 
Patriot:  129 
Scud:  129-31 

surface-to-air  (SAM):  128,  142.  151 
surface-to-surface:  148 
Momyer,  William  W.:  105.  107-9,  111,  113 
Montgomery,  Bernard  Law:  10-11.  14.  16.  18,  21-24.  28.  31 
Moore.  Royal  N..  127-28,  131-32 
Morocco:  12,14 

National  Security  Act  ( 1947):  77-78 

NATO.  121 

Navy- 

Department:  58 
General  Board:  57 
Neosho:  50 

Nimitz,  Chester  W.:  48.50 
Normandy  invasion:  23,  26-27.  31,  36 
North 

African  theater:  7,  12,  20-23,  27,  31,  33-36,  58-59,  79,  1 10,  126,  153 
Vietnam:  105,110.141 
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Northwest 

Africa:  15-16,  18 

African  Air  Forces  (NAAF):  16,  22-23.  25-26 
African  Strategic  Air  Force  (NASAF):  16,  18,  23-24 
African  Tactical  Air  Force  (NATAF):  16,  18,  21. 23-25 
Nuclear 

warfare:  145 
weapons'  99 

Okinawa:  48,  53-54,  56,  59,  62-65 
Omnibus  Agreement:  1.  3,  127-28 

Operational  control  (OPCON):  2-3.  8).  89,  97,  101.  108,  126-27,  142-43,  153 
Operations 
Cobra:  36 
Deseit  Shield:  124 

Desert  Storm:  4,  121-22.  126-27.  129-34.  144-46.  148-49.  151-52 
Overlord:  27-28,  30 
Rolling  Thunder:  105 
Sagebrush:  99 

Torch:  7,  1 1-12,  14-16.  18-20 
Oran:  12 

Pacific 

Ocean  Area:  76 

theater:  36.  53.  57.  50-65.  75.  91.  1  SO 
Patton,  George  S..  Jr.:  16.  18,  24 
Peleliu:  59-60 

Philippine  Islands:  60-62,  64-65 
Philippine  Sea,  Battle  of:  48,  52-53 
Portal,  Charles:  28,  30 
Port  Moresby:  48 

Precision  guided  munitions  (PGM):  130 
Pusan  Perimeter:  83.  85-87.  89 

Radar  picket  stations:  54 
Reconnaissance:  128 
Red 

China:  HI,  147 
Sea:  1  26 

Reynolds.  Clark  G.:  52 
Ridgway.  Matthew  B.:  78 
Riyadh:  131 

Roosevelt.  Franklin  D.:  15 

Route  package  system:  81,  105,  110-11,  113,  126 

Royal  Air  Force  (RAF):  9-10,  28 
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Rupertus,  W.  H.:  60 
Russ,  Robert  D.:  146 

Saipan:  50,  53.  60,  64 
Cierno:  14  25-26 
Saratoga.  SS:  58 

Schwarzkopf.  H.  Norman:  123-24.  126,  129-30.  133-34 
Sea  lines  of  communication:  1 26 
Sea  of  Japan:  81 

Second  Air  Fleet.  Set  Air  Forces:  German 

Sharp.  U.  S.  Grant:  111.  149 

Shako:  50 

Sicily:  19.24-26 

Silbert.  Franklin:  62 

Sims.  SS:  50 

Singapore:  53 

Smith.  Holland  M.:  60 

Solomon  Islands:  52-53.  57 

South 

Korea:  79,  84 

Vietnam:  101,  103-5.  110.  143.  149.  151 
Southeast  Asia:  103.109 
Southwest  Asia:  121 
Southwest  Pacific  Area  (SWPA):  60.  76 
Spaatz.  Carl  W.:  16,22-23.34 
Spain:  14-15 

Spruance.  Raymond  A.:  50.  52-53 
Stevenson.  John  D.:  99 
Strategic  air  forces:  22-23.  26,  28 
Stratemeyer.  George  E.  81 
Sullivan.  M.  P:  143 

Suppression  of  enemy  air  defense ;  (SEAD):  130.  151 
Supreme  Headquarters,  Allied  Expeditionary  Forces  tSHAEF):  31 

Tactical 

air  (TACAIR):  2  3,  143 
air  control  center  (TACCi:  1 1 1 

air  forcets):  9,  1 1. 20-22.  28.  30-31.  33.  35,  75.  83.  143.  153 
air  missions:  27 
air  power:  1 1 1 

control  (TACON)  126.  142,  153 
Tarawa  invasion  50 
Task  Force 
16:  48 
58:  53 
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77:  81.  88.  97.  105.  107.  1 10.  147 
Tedder.  Arthur  \Y.:  10.  16.  23.  26.  28.  30-31. 34.  143 
Tel  offensive:  106-8.113 
Thailand:  103-4 
Theater  air  forces:  18.  23.  27 
Tiger  Brigade  130 
Tobruk:  9-10 

Tunisia:  14-16.  18-19.  21. 27 
Turkey  126 


Ultra:  23 
Unified 

commands:  103.  112-13 

control:  11)7 
United  States 

Air  Force  1.  3.  22.  35-36.  77-79.  84-87.  89.  97.  UK)-  101.  103.  105.  loo 
113.  121.  124.  126.  130-34.  150-51.  153-54 
Army  !.  3.  7.  21-22.  25-27.  34.  57.  59-60.  62-63.  "6-77,  84-89,  o',  my  \m\ 
107-8.  111-13.  121.  124.  128.  130-32.  134.  141—43.  1 45.  150.  152-53 
Arms  Air  Corps.  2  1 . 53.  57 

Amis  Air  Forces  i AAF'I  7.  12.  14-16.  2!  22.  25-2".  4.  54.  58-63.  65.  "6.  1  So. 

146.  150.  153 
Army  Air  Service:  53 
Congress:  77 

Marine  Corps:  1-3.  22.  36.  47.  54.  56.  58.  60.  62  63.  66.  s4  so.  sit.  u~. 

1(H).  103.  108-9.  111-13.  121-22.  124.  127-28.  IX).  1  C  33.  142.  4' -46. 
149-53 

Navy:  I,  3.  21.  25-26.  36.  47-60.  62-63.  65-66.  76-"l>.  \4.  s  so  >P  1  ( m ). 

103.  105.  109-11.  113.  121-22.  124.  126.  130.  132-33.  141  42.  !4o  4  ,  150 
Pacific  Fleet  iPACFLTt  48.  75.  101,  105 
Strategic  Bombing  Survey.  53 
United  States.  SS:  77 
Unity  of  command:  79.  110.  121 

Vandegrift.  Alexander  A.:  57,65 
Vandenberg.  Hoyt  S.:  31,  34,  87 

Vietnam  War:  2.  81, 97-1 13.  121.  124,  126.  129.  141^12.  144-50 
VMF-223  fighter  squadron:  57 

Wafra:  133 
Wake  Island:  57,146 
Warsasv  Pact:  101 

Washington,  D  C.:  19,  22.  76.  103.  109,  141 
Wasp.  SS:  58 

Western  Desert:  9-12,  14.  18 
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Air  Force  (WDAFt:  9-10.  16 
Force:  11.  16.  18 

Westmoreland.  William  C.:  100.  103,  106,  108.  110,  11.3,  140 
Wev land.  Otto  P:  83,85 
Wheeler,  harle.  11(1 
Wings 

Kt  Marine  Air:  86.  108.  1 15 
3d  Marine  Air:  127 
7440th  Composite:  126 
Marine  An  1 1 3,  146.  1 50 
World  War 
1:  10 

|[  7-36.  47 -66.  75.  7X  -79.  85.  88-89.  9),  101.  109.  122.  126.  142.  145-48 

1 50-5 i .  153 

Yamamoto.  Korok.it:  50.  52 
Yorktown.  S5  50 
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